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Editorial. 

BRAHAM LINCOLN was born ninety-four years 
ago next Thursday. His early life was marked by 
privation, not merely such as always attends pio- 
neer life on the frontier of civilization, but also 
that which was caused by the lack of energy and 

enterprise on the part of his parents. His father had 
dropped out of the class to which he properly belonged, so 


‘that the son lost the advantages which he should have in- 


herited. How he put aside the obstacles in his path, how 
he sought for opportunity and found it, how he gained 


strength under the burdens that he assumed, how his char- 
acter grew strong and fine, how he hushed the discords of 


his mind and tuned his soul to the harmonies of liberty and 
justice until he attained to a steadfast faith in the eternal 
love and justice, all the world knows. Nothing can eclipse 
his fame. Nothing can permanently reduce his influence as 
a moral leader of the nation and an example for all men. 


& 


_ Last week we reprinted from the Sfectator an article of 
Mr. Hugh Clifford’s on the nature and conquests of Moham- 
medanism. There were in his statement some figures repre- 
senting the comparative gains of Christianity and Moham- 
medanism 7 partibus infidelium. In the succeeding number 
of the Spectator Mr. E, J. Sewell made reply, summing up the 
converts in the Catholic Church, the Protestant Churches, 
and the Russo-Greek and Syrian Churches, and drawing the 
conclusion that, at the least calculation, Christian annual 
gains in heathen lands cannot be put lower than a quarter 
of a million. Mr. Sewell also doubts Mr. Clifford’s state- 
ment concerning the increase of Mohammedanism, but has 
not the least notion what the true number may be; nor does 
he think there are any means of arriving at it. These cor-: 
rections do not in any way affect the importance of Mr. 
Clifford’s statements about the nature of Mohammedanism 
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and its influence over the lives of those who come under its 
influence. The difficulty with Christian missions is that 
which is common to all the relations between the white and 
colored races. Strive as they may to overcome racial preju- 
dices, there are few white Christians anywhere who can 
frankly offer or accept the friendship of Asiatics or Afri- 
cans on exactly the same terms as those which they take for 
granted among their own friends at home. But the Moham- 
medans can do this without forethought or afterthought, 
hence their well-known success. 


Pd 


THERE is a tendency among Jews who have caught the 
spirit of American liberty to come into more sympathetic re- 
lations with the Jesus of history. This fact will illustrate 
the value of kindness. Whenever Christians treat Jews with 
contempt, it is natural for Jews to regard the evil done 
to them as the fruit of the gospel of Jesus. But, when kind- 
ness rules, the influence of Jesus has free course and is glori- 
fied, even by the Jew. This is well shown in a Sunday lect- 
ure by Rabbi Levy of Pittsburg, who says: “I want you to 
understand that, when I speak of Jesus of Nazareth, I do so 
with great and sincere reverence. Why should I not? Was 
he not a faithful Jew, a glory to his people, and a helper of 
mankind? And should I, a Jew, deny that? I regard Jesus 
as one of the great Jewish prophets, one of humanity’s up- 
lifters, a noble and illustrious example of the spiritual force 
in Judaism. I do not confuse the Jesus of theology with 
the Jesus of the Bible, nor do I blame Jesus for those 
awful persecutions which have been visited upon Israel dur- 
ing the past fifteen hundred years. But can you not imagine 
that the Jews of Russia, Roumania, Germany, France, and 
Austria, who are the victims of these awful crusades against 
Israel,— can you not imagine how natural it is for them to con- 
fuse Jesus with the persecutions conducted in his name?” 


ed 


Many traditions are current concerning the sayings of 
Jesus, not contained in the New Testament. They are all 
interesting as showing the impression made by Jesus upon 
his contemporaries and those who came after them. To the 
Spectator, Walter H. Tribe, late arch-deacon of Lahore, 
sends a copy which he made of an inscription in North-west 
India. It reads thus: “ His Imperial Majesty Jalal-ood-din 
Mohammed Akbar, the mighty Emperor,—the shadow of 
God,— conquered the Deccan and Dandeish, which was 
formerly called Khandeish. In the forty-sixth year of his 
reign, A.H. 1000, having reached Futtehpur (Sikri), he re- 
solved to proceed to Agra. May the glory of his name and 
his life continue as long as Heaven and Earth remain. The 
Blessed Jesus hath said, ‘The world is a bridge, pass 
over it and stay not.’ It is written that ‘he who hath 
been anxious to obtain rest after this life hath sought for 
everlasting rest.’ ‘The world is fleeting, therefore pass the 
remainder of thy life in serving God; for His service is in- 
valuable. He who prays to God without sincerity becomes 
only farther removed from Him. The best use of money is 
to devote it to God’s service. Exchange this world for that 
which is to come, and thy gain will be great.’” 


rd 


IN new countries, where forests are to be cleared, scat- 
tered farmers are able to cut down trees and prepare logs 
for the mill when they are not able to roll them down to the 
road and drag them out to the mill stream. So one farmer 
says to another, ‘ You help me roll my logs, and I’ll help 
you roll yours.” The result is what we call “ log-rolling,”— 
a phrase which has become famous for its application to 
legislation, Many local interests come up before the legis- 
lature or Congress of which the advocates are too few to 
carry the measure they desire. Many legislators represent 
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ing local interests may be in the same predicament. So they 
Say to each other: “ You help me roll my logs, and I’ll help 
you roll yours. If we all agree to vote for all the measures, 
we can Carry them all, when no one of them could be car- 
ried alone.” When all the measures are in themselves good, 
no harm is done; but, when the practice covers, as it often 
does, measures of doubtful character, it becomes an evil. 
This evil threatens to invade any international Congress 
that may be established, and may always vitiate the com- 
bined action of nations. Indeed, nothing keeps the un- 
speakable Turk in place and in power over the lives and 
fortunes of millions of hapless Christian subjects but the 
log-rolling of four or five European powers. The process is 
the old familiar method reversed. Here the combination is 
made, not that each nation may carry out its little scheme 
of profit, but that any one nation, and especially Russia, 
shall be held back from taking any advantage of the disrup- 
tion of Turkey to gain Constantinople. 


a 


THE horrors of war are sufficiently well known. A very 
innocent remark was made some time since by a man who 
had no experience of them, but had seen some photographs, 
taken during our Civil War, of trenches filled with the dead. 
He said, ‘‘ They were never published.” His evident mean- 
ing was that such things were suppressed, and that those 
who were responsible for them did not dare let the facts be 
known, But such innocence is uncommon. The ‘horrors of 
war are known to millions of men and women; but they 
have never deterred any one from making war, and those 
who are familiar with them regard them, like the daily deeds 
done at the slaughter-house, as unfit for exhibition, and yet 
necessary. Permanent peace will come only when society 
learns that all the high ends for which war is waged, and all 
the masterful virility which goes into it, can be developed 
and used for great ends without being implicated in hideous 
processes of destruction. The horrors of war men now en- 
dure. When once they see a better way to attain their ends, 
they will gladly dispense with the old cumbrous, brutal, and 
unnecessary enginery of warfare. 


a 


Dr. J. H. CRooKker has been furnishing to the Springfield 
Sunday Republican a series of articles on the historical 
Jesus, In a recent number several protests against the 
publication of such heretical articles are printed. Some 
attempt to argue against Dr. Crooker, some simply protest 
without argument. One writer objects on the ground that 
the Lepudbiican is not a religious paper, and that under its 
commission as an organ of political and social ideas and 
movements it has no right to print theological discussions 
which hurt and wound many of its readers who otherwise 
are in sympathy with its general policy. 


st 


THE old-fashioned revival method has been abandoned, 
partly for good reasons and partly for reasons that were not 
so good. While the majority of churches sti!l hold in some 
way-to the belief that this life is a preparation for eternity, 
and that after the day of general judgment all men will be 
assigned to their places, to bliss everlasting or to woe eter- 
nal, yet the idea taught by Jesus that the kingdom of heaven 
is to be here and now, upon earth, has penetrated to the con- 
sciousness of Christendom. No revivalist, but a man of ex- — 
traordinary genius, could now hold a congregation with lurid 
pictures of the sinner’s doom and exhortations to flee from 
the wrath to come in another world. Even Mr. Moody in 
his later days dwelt more and more on social duties, on the 
sins of society, and the need of religion for the uses of 
this world. But the revival so conducted tends to become 
a movement for reform in municipal politics or a crusade 
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against some present but transient evil. Such movements, 
however useful and necessary, never fire the imagination of 
the public and arouse enthusiasm like the old-fashioned 
campaign for the salvation of the soul. With all their perver- 
sions and bigotries there was an ideal spiritual element in re- 
vivals which wrought blessing. Men were taught to recog- 

_nize themselves as spiritual beings, with the outlook and 
‘duties pertaining to their high lineage and destiny. We 
look for a revival of religion which, freed from outworn be- 
liefs, will reveal the spiritual quality in common life, and 
make men and women ashamed to take part in whatever de- 
grades it or fails to give it fitting opportunity. 


The Life and the Creed. 


In all human affairs, life comes first: theories, explana- 
: tions, systems, and creeds come afterward. Something real 
appears, after that speculations about the reality, and dis- 
covery of its uses. The order of nature is first life, then 
rules of living; first wealth, then the law of property; first 
political action, then political economy. Society comes 
_~ before sociology, mental activity precedes psychology, and 
religious experience was common to men ages before the 
creeds were made. At the beginning of things no one 
tried to forecast the course of society and human experi- 
ence; but, after innumerable things had happened and 
many notable experiences had been recorded, wise men and 
women set them in order, wrought them into poetry and art, 
explained them in their philosophies, and crystallized them 
in theology and forms of government. Then they began to 
put the second things first, and continued the practice until 
in our time the majority are attempting out of political econ- 
omy to produce the State, out of sociology to create a well- 
ordered society, out of psychology to generate mental power, 
and out of creeds to bring the bud and blossom of religious 
experience. 

For twenty-five years now these processes have been com- 
ing nto use, with good results of many kinds, and yet with 
a suspicion, which now becomes a conviction, that all 
this valuable secondary knowledge has been largely mis- 
placed. Already the warning has gone out that teachers 
may use all the arts of the psychologist and never come in 
contact with the minds of their pupils, that sociologists 
labor in vain when they strive to create a living organism 
in a valley of dry bones, that political economy is a vain 
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will not work for good government, and that creeds deaden 
the souls of men if they precede the experiences which they 
were made to explain. 

By common consent of clear-sighted observers in all 
churches, this is a period of pause and hesitancy in the relig- 
ious world. The old trellises are down, and the vines seem 
to perish for lack of training and support. But we believe 
that this period of suspense indicates, not less faith, but only 
a seeming weakness caused by taking away the artificial sup- 
ports of faith. Men thought they had religious experience 
because they believed the creeds. When they no longer 
accept them, they misinterpret the sense of loss, forgetting 
that the experience of religion was the reality which the 
creed was set to explain. The creed, whether long or short, 
compound and complicated, or simple as the Golden Rule, 
is nothing but an attempt to state in orderly fashion that 
which a man has learned by-his experience. If the creed 
gives atrue account of the nature of experience, it will be 
confirmed in many ways. If it is incomplete, it will be cor- 
rected. If it is false, it will be thrown aside. Meanwhile 
man will go on gaining new impulses of life and deeper 
E thapifattsins according to the measure of his fidelity, and the 
breadth and depth of the stream of right purpose and noble 
n that flows through his days. As he lives, he thinks ; 
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and out of his living, if he thinks in quietness and freedom, 
come new and larger affirmations. Often those who live 
most truly, and act from the deepest impulses of a vigorous 
soul, are not much given to introspection, are not practised 
in the ways of orderly thought, and could give no good ac- 
count of that which rules their action and fills their days with 
light. But their generous living and beautiful deeds furnish 
to the annalist andthe system-maker that which is needed for 
the writing of religious history and the shaping of creeds. 
We believe that the time is now at hand when in all the 
churches there will be a new revival of religion, connected not 
at all with questions concerning orthodoxy of belief or fidelity 
to logic, but springing out of a great trust in human nature, 
and a longing to see it expand in proportion to the process of 
change and growth which is visible in every other depart-’ 
ment of life and realm of the natural world. Man cannot 
properly live his life upon the earth, in this time of enlighten- 
ment, unless he walks forth into the world a free soul, con- 
scious that he was made to create and to command, and that 
aS a spirit in a spiritual world his fortune is allied to the cre- 
ative power of Him in whom we live and move and have our 
being. 


The Novel Reformed. 


Any one whose position as a journalist or a book reviewer 
brings him in contact with the steady outpour of novels will 
be likely to be in sympathy with the posthumous work of 
Frank Norris on the responsibilities of novel-writing. The 
novel is the modern theatre. It is the parade of life, senti- 
ment, and passion before the people in their own homes. 
It takes the place of the play in Greek life. Without the 
least sympathy with the Balzac theory, that all life should 
be expressed in the novel or may be properly expressed in 
any form of literature, we can see that the education of the 
people, as well as their entertainment, must have in it an 
exceedingly human interest. It is the humanity of the 
novel that has given it such immense popularity and power. 
To become what it should be, it should express true life, 
honest life, manhood and womanhood at its best. Mr. 
Norris holds that the novel is one of the most important 
factors of modern life, that it is one of the strongest influ- 
ences known to civilization, surpassing the power of the pul- 
pit and of the press; and for that reason its message should 
be sincere and true. A novelist who has an audience of 
500,000 people has a moral obligation placed upon him 
beyond that placed upon any other human being. What 
then, are we to make of the rubbish, the riot, and the cheap 
vulgarity, not to say the falsehood, which pours from reputa- 
ble presses every year? He says: “It is not right that the 
people be exploited and deceived with false views of life, 
false characters, false sentiment, false morality, false history, 
false philosophy, false emotions, false heroism, false notions 
of self-sacrifice, false views of religion, of duty, of conduct, 
and of manners. The novelist should address himself to 
his task, not with a flippancy of the juggler at the country 
fair, but with earnestness, with soberness, with a sense of 
his limitations, and withal the abiding sincerity that may be 
his,” 

All this is unquestionably true; but what are we to do 
about it? The key to the popularity of the novel seems to 
be that this form of literature presents us with human life in 
its varied aspects. The life must hinge on love and heroism: 
it must exhibit human emotions with courage triumphant. 
Novel-writing makes its failure at two points, where it in- 
sists upon a vulgar or cheap exhibition of the heroic with 
brute force supreme and where it insists upon that sort of 
realism which would exhibit every form of human experience. 
Mr. Norris, in his strictures, has not gone too far. The 
ultimate novel must assume a higher place, must take up a 
more carefully defined office. In some way we must slough 
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off the vulgarity and amateurism, the shiftlessness of author- 
ship which undertakes to ride into favor purely for the sake 
of money-making. The people are rapidly being taught a 
lesson of good judgment.. It is a long stride from the day 
when our Puritan fathers forbade all novel reading to the day 
which sifts barely a score of acceptable novels out of nearly 
two thousand. Conscienceless advertising, however shrewd, 
is beginning to react on those publishers who have placed their 
imprint on inferior books. There is a growing tendency 
to consider the applicants for favor without regard to pub- 
lishers’ announcements. Critics are doing a more honest 
and a more thorough work. The natural law of survival of 
the fittest is working with intenser force. 
Meanwhile there is a rival of the novel in the field of 
‘popular literature. Nature books are meeting with increas- 
ing popularity. For the last ten years not only has the 
number of these books greatly increased, but their quality 
has wonderfully improved. Such volumes come to us with 
all the winsomeness of the novel and with a substantiality 
which is like the difference that bread and meat bear to 
lighter viands. These books also turn on life; and they 
give us the drama of life, but it is life of another sort. They 
give us the novel and the nature book combined with ex- 
quisite drawing of animate life, in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and man taking his place aslord and master. We 
see no reason to doubt the vast enlargement of this sort of 
literature. It will create masters, because the demand will 
be only for works of genius. It is not easy to determine 
whether nature books are a cause of the exodus of city 
population into the country or a result of such a drift. We 
only know that this literature is indicative of a very whole- 
some human evolution. It is making more of the world and 
broadening out life. Itis teaching the art of seeing and hear- 
ing; and, when this is done, the art of feeling follows. We 
look forward, then, to a day in which the people will live in 
much closer intimacy with nature. Biology is to rule, not 
only in the laboratory, but in the field and in the library. 
The novel of the twentieth century will be much more like the 
nature books, in truthfulness and simplicity, in wholesome- 
ness and health-giving. “Masters of the art will rule as 
surely as Beethoven and Mozart came to rule in another art 
of expression. That we shall slough off the crude and sen- 
sual we believe to be inevitable. 


_ Meditation. 


For the growth of ethical and religious power in the indi- 
vidual, times of meditation and withdrawal from the outward 
interests of life are essential. The person who is constantly 
busy with material concerns, whatever their nature or neces- 


sity may be, is not likely to develop the inward resources of’ 


his life. Quietness, meditation, serious thinking, the turn- 
ing the mind inward upon itself, and especially the with- 
drawal of the heart from whatever is selfish and personal, are 
essential to growth of the soul in sweetness and light. No 
man “grows in grace,” becomes more truly spiritual in 
thought and pure in ethical conduct, who does not cultivate 
such means of retirement and inward education. 

One reason why men are less interested in religion than 
formerly is because they are so incessantly absorbed in 
business duties and cares that they have no time for medita- 
tion and the quiet growth of the inward life. We cannot 
think constantly of percentages and business interests, and 
at the same time grow into a deeper spiritual life, “a life hid 
with Christ in God.” Business is not necessarily irreligious 
or incompatible with spiritual growth; but the absorption 
of the whole mind and heart in it makes spiritual develop- 
ment impossible. But the man who turns aside from the 
ploddings of daily toil, or the woman who secures a quiet 
hour in the midst of household and family cares, may bring 
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the soul daily into the mountain heights of peace and in- 
ward strength. 

One great merit of the ‘quiet hour” is that it brings 
power to bear the nervous strains and disappointments of life 
with serenity and equanimity. Without such retirement into 
the depths of the soul we worry, fret, torment ourselves and 
others, and often find life a burden. To overcome these 
evils with a brief period of quietness, serious thinking, for-. 
getfulness of outward interests, and calm. intercourse with 
what is best and most worthy, surely is a gain for every one. 
This is a true kind of prayerfulness, not that which begs 
to have what has not been earned. Without asking for 
anything, we feel in such moments that we have been with 
God, and that we have found more than we sought. The 
mind grows serene, the heart is stilled and restful, and the 
soul strong with spiritual power. Then we come back to 
the world with the nervousness gone, the complaining mocd 
banished, and the bitterness of the heart dispelled. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Joy of our Work. 


Workers for such a cause as ours ought always to be 
cheery, patient, and brave. It is wonderful privilege to de- 
vote even a portion of one’s time and strength to the service 
of the spiritual life of mankind. As Unitarians, we are 
permitted to help all sorts of people to know more about 
God and their duty as children of God, more about the eter- 
nal worth of life. It is our privilege to help people to un- 
derstand what they exist for. We are commissioned of God 
to intensify people’s moral purposes, and impart to them 
that dignified and happy bearing which all possess in whom 
the things of the spirit are distinctly to the front rather than 
things material. As church workers, we are permitted to 
bear witness to the supremacy of the spiritual aspect of life. 
We have the power to convince at least a few souls that the 
value of life comes out most clearly when its meaning is 
sought on the spiritual side. 

When people fully commit themselves to such a service 
as this, it is inconceivable that they should yield to any 
mood of despair, morbid self-criticism, or selfishness. For 
the natural reaction upon the worker for such a cause is one 
of cheerfulness and hope. It is hard to understand why every 
preacher, for instance, should not be a good preacher; for. 
the glory of the subjects with which he is permitted to deal 
must of necessity, when they are understood, illuminate his 
mind and glorify his personality. There is some lack of 
conviction, some dimness of vision, in any preacher who fails 
to produce at least an occasional warmth of response from 
his congregation. 

So, too, with the lay workers: if they really grasp the 
faith in its breadth and height, if they really live by the gen- 
erous principles of religion, they are lifted into an exaltation 
of the spirit which permanently controls their moods and 
their conceptions of life. They cannot be other than kindly 
in spirit, steadfast in endeavor, and glad of the privilege 
of doing such things for mankind. Lifted up by this spirit- 
ual exaltation, glorified by this magnificent moral responsi- 
bility, all earnest Unitarians ought to impress the people 
among whom they live as being pre-eminently persons of 
good hope, moral helpfulness, and vital spiritual energy. 

All workers who have this natural reflex action of the 
faith which they serve will realize in their own lives the 
modicum of truth that lies in the claims of what is called 
Christian Science. ‘Their very faith in their work will 
steady their physical being. But, whether that be so or not, 
their joy and pride in the service will give them happy faces 
and an unsurpassed power of helpfulness among men. This 
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delight of ours in our faith is indeed as much pride as it is 
joy, for there is nothing in. all the world more worth doing 
than the things we are trying to do. Whether we fail or 
‘succeed as individuals, the nobleness of the endeavors we 
put forth in so great a cause will give us an invincible peace 
of heart. It is a service from which none retreat who have 
nobly understood it,— a service in which none despair who 
have become great enough to love a service which is ren- 
dered to others, and not merely to one’s self. Such a ser- 
vice as this need never be sullied by mere motives of rivalry 
with other methods of doing the world good. Our pride is 
not of that false kind, not in any sense a comparative pride. 


dealing directly with God. Commissioned by the heavenly 
Father to do a part of his work in the world, we are re- 
sponsible chiefly to him; and our rewards come from him in 
the shape of a deepening spiritual life in ourselves. This 
faith in our work is a part at least of the divine reward we 
receive for doing it. The more we do, the happier we shall 
: be. The larger and more generous our successes, the 
serener will be our pride in them. And, even in the case of 
failure, such disappointments will not sink into our souls to 
make us sullen or suspicious or despondent; for the joy of 
our service is great enough to carry us over every defeat 
and help us to hold fast our little personalities through the 
sturdy satisfaction which our good intentions give. 
: Cuares E. St. JOHN. 


: 

: Current Copics. 

: ee 
' DesPITE disquieting reports there appears to be no reason 
for believing that the Venezuelan situation offers definite 

. cause for a fear of a conflict among the powers, involving 

_. the United States. Mr. Bowen, the United States minister 

| ~ to Venezuela, is now in Washington, where he is conducting 
the negotiations with the triple alliance, so called, and the 
other governments in behalf of the Venezuelan republic, by 
which he has been intrusted with the powers of a pleni- 
potentiary. The problem that has complicated the inter- 
national situation has been furnished by the demand of 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy for a preferential treat- 
ment in the adjustment of the claims against the United 

States of Venezuela. To this demand a half-dozen other 

powers, which hold a claim against Venezuela, are object- 

ing vigorously. As representing the views of the protesting 


that those creditors of the South American Republic which 
have not joined their issues with those of Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy will take diplomatic action to protect 
Venezuela against pressure by the triple alliance to obtain 
for the members of that coalition the position of preferred 
creditors, 

8 


In consequence of this difference of opinion between the 
two groups of the powers, some American journals have 
attempted to present the status of the Venezuelan imbroglio 
in the light of a definite menace to the United States, and 
have published sensational stories of hurried preparations 
by the navy to deal with armed foreign foes. It is evi- 

_ dently the policy of President Castro of Venezuela to involve 
the United States in the pending negotiations in such a way 
as to make this republic a direct party in the existing con- 
_troversy. There is no reason to believe, however, that 
Venezuelan diplomacy has succeeded in achieving such an 
_ important victory. In Washington there is no apparent 
_ disposition to regard the situation as especially critical, or 
to apprehend that the United States will be called upon to 
intervene with armed force, either to protect a South Ameri- 
tan country from foreign oppression or to enforce those 
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governments, France has given Mr. Bowen to understand’ 
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principles of the Monroe doctrine which touch the interest 
of the United States more directly. The entire question is 
still in the hands of the diplomats, and the probability is 
very strong that the exigencies of its settlement will not be 
such as to force it out of that stage. 


& 


Soon after the beginning of its activities the General 
Education Board, which was recently chartered by Congress 
for the promotion of educational work in the United States, 
finds itself with a generous amount of financial resources 
through the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who has sub- 
scribed the sum of $100,000 a year for a period of ten years 
to the funds of the board. ‘The board, which organized in 
Washington at the end of last week, consists of William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., Wallace Buttrick, J. L. M. Curry, Frederick T. 
Gales, Morris K. Jesup, Robert C. Ogden, Walter H. Page, 
George Foster Peabody, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Albert 
Shaw. Mr. Baldwin has been elected chairman of the 
board, One of the main objects of the association will be 
the promotion of rural free schools in the Southern States, 
although its charter contemplates educational work in all 
parts of the countrv. Before its charter was granted, the 
board conducted its work for a year under articles of associ- 
ation, and aroused wide-spread public interest in the cause 
which it has undertaken to advance. 


& 


AN interesting issue has been put into public prominence 
by the attitude of certain senators on the President’s policy 
of appointing negroes to federal positions in parts of the 
Southern States where the numerical predominance of the 
colored population entitles it to representation in office. 
Last week the Senate Committee on Federal Affairs failed to 
rep’rt the nomination of Dr. Crum, a colored man, to be 
c: ll ctor at the port of Charleston, S.C. Consequently, the 


‘Senate did not have an opportunity to act upon the nomi- 


nation; and it is understood that the committee desires to 
evade the issue by not reporting the President’s nomination. 
In North Carolina a similar problem has arisen. The Pres- 
ident has rejected a white candidate for the postmastership 
at Wilson, for which there is a negro candidate, S. H. Vick. 
The Executive based his rejection of the white candidate 
upon the fact that he was a liquor-dealer, and also upon 
other grounds of unfitness, Last week Senator Pritchard of 
North Carolina withdrew his indorsement of the first can- 
didate, and substituted the name of B. T. Person, as the 
choice of the “Lily White element.” The opposition to 
Vick from the ‘“ Lily Whites” is exceptionally vigorous. ‘4 


ed 


Tue Macedonian question has been made the subject of a 
French Yellow Book, which was published at the end of last 
week. It gives a detailed account of the efforts that have 
been made by France and Russia, the dual alliance, in 
the past year to induce Turkey to institute reforms in the 
misgoverned province. It recalls the tour of Count Lams- 
dorff, the Russian minister of foreign affairs, through the 
Balkan States, and his subsequent conference with the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian foreign office on the general topic of Turkish, 
misgovernment in her European provinces, and interprets 
these events as indications of the fact that an acute phase in 
the situation has been reached. The Yellow Book expresses 
the approval of the French government of Count Lamsdorft’s 
plans to institute radical reforms in Macedonia, and gives an 
exceedingly gloomy view of the deplorable conditions that 
prevail in that province, Reports from Constantinople, St. 
Petersburg, and Vienna, indicate that an international con- 
flict is regarded as a possible outcome of Turkey’s failure to 
enforce the provisions of the treaty of Berlin; and Russia 
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and Turkey are making unmistakable preparations to meet 
any military emergency that may arise. 


wt 


WHILE rumors of war are agitating Continental Europe, 
and Germany is deeply involved in the Venezuelan contro- 
versy, a new economic problem, which may tax German dip- 
lomatic resources, has been created by the contempora- 
neous action of Russia and Austria-Hungary in revising 
their respective tariffs and increasing from 25 to 100 per 
cent. the imposts upon imported German manufactured 
products. ‘The two powers have not made this discrimina- 
tion at the specific expense of Germany, but an analysis of 
the new Russian and Austro-Hungarian tariffs points dis- 
tinctly to the conclusion that the German manufacturer is 
aimed at. The action taken by Austria-Hungary is undoubt- 
edly a response to a similar step which was taken recently by 
Germany, andvalso to the tendency of the German government 
to develop a lively commercial competition. The raising of 
rates by Russia is in the nature of a reply to the clamor of the 
German Agrarians, who have made every effort to surround 
the landed proprietor of the German empire with a high 
tariff wall, in order to keep up prices of food products in the 
empire. Russia and Austria-Hungary are now awaiting 
Germany’s reply to their declaration of commercial hostility. 


Fd 


HIGHLY satisfactory results, as recorded by the dockets 
of police courts, are reported of the new English law against 
drunkenness which went into effect at the beginning of the 
year. This law makes the state of drunkenness a crime, and 
its chief purpose is to prevent the habitual drunkard from 
getting any liquor whatever for a period of three years on 
pains of fine andimprisonment. In order to shield convicted 
topers from temptation, publicans are forbidden to sell 
them any more drink for the three probationary years; and 
any infraction of this feature of the law is punishable with a 


minimum fine of ten pounds sterling. The law also aims to 


protect children with the provision that any person found in- 
toxicated when in charge of a child is liable to a month’s 
imprisonment with hard labor. The new legislation is an 
experiment yet, but the number of cases of offenders that 
have come before the London magistrates have shown such 
a marked diminution since the beginning of the year that a 
high degree of success is predicted for the drastic method of 
dealing with the evil of drunkenness. 


Brevities. 


Nothing that is true everywhere and always is without | 


meaning. Some time in the housekeeping of the human 
race the knowledge of every permanent fact will become 
useful. 


Many Hindus have long regarded our American mission- 
ary, Mr. Dall, asa saint to be reverenced. They have now 
set in the niche of posthumous honor Rev. S. F. Williams, 
the Englishman who died in their service. 


. The curative powers of light are now becoming known, 
and are used as never before with delicate modern apparatus 
for the cure of lupus, with the promise also that in connec- 
tion with the X-rays cancers may yet be killed and cured. 


For better or for worse we were born into this generation. 
It is the only generation we shall ever have anything to do 
with in this world. We have reason to believe that, on the 
whole, it is better than any generation that went before it. 
Certainly, one life will not be long enough to find out all the 
good things put at our disposal here and now. 
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Unitarians appear at a disadvantage in national church 
statistics because they only are. enrolled who are church 
members, or who are communicants, Lists of communicants 
are never kept in Unitarian churches. The census takers 
guess our numbers, with no leaning toward exaggeration. 


It has long been known that germs of disease could easily 
be killed outside of the human body. The question has 
been how to kill them in the blood without killing the patient. 
At last experiments have indicated the probability that the 
harmless antidote has been found, so that blood poisoning 
may be prevented, and possibly even consumption itself may 


be abolished. 


A correspondent writes about the Christian Register: “I 
cannot do without it. I am a Unitarian in belief, but we 
live so far from any of that denomination that I have never 
even attended a Unitarian church.” We have many such 
readers whom we have constantly in mind. To the saints 
scattered abroad we have a mission which is not least among 
the reasons for the existence of our paper. 


Just as, for the good of a community, there are men and 
women who must devote themselves to the study of disease, 
so also there are those whose business it is to hunt out all the 
plague spots in human character. But the public generally 
will do well to cleanse its own ways, and leave the handling 
of the germs of disease and iniquity, in general, to those who 
are expert, and who are protected by a high purpose to serve 
the common good. 


The difficulty with many of the new methods of cure is 
that they are expensive. But, when plenty of money is put at 
the disposal of inventors and practitioners, all these blessed 
healing appliances will be made available for the poor as 
they now are for the rich. Along the line indicated by this 
prospective beneficence the rich are already working, but 
with no prospect of reaching the limit of blessing within the 
lifetime of this generation. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Religious Views of Thomas B. Reed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The theology of a great man is always a matter of interest. _ 
It has more influence on his public actions than is generally * 
thought. Milton, Cromwell, Jefferson, Gladstone, Bright, 
Lincoln, Sumner, Andrew,— not to go outside the English- 
speaking race,—in a large measure illustrated in their 
public lives their convictions on the supreme questions which 
interest every human soul. 

Thomas B. Reed had a brain of extraordinary power and 
acuteness. He was also sensitively conscientious in conduct. 
His views on all questions were sane, healthful, searching, 
and shrewd. He saw through shams. His long public 
service was a refreshing element in our ‘turbid national life. 
He never was humbugged. He understood the American 
people with a native sagacity, and, ruggedly practical as he 
was, was touched with the idealism which is inherent in the 
Puritan character, and which, in the softened, mellowed 
Puritanism of latter times, has produced such types of noble 
citizenship as Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Beecher, Brooks, 
Channing, Parker, of the great departed, and Hoar, Bout- 
well, Long, Lyman Abbott, and President Eliot of the 
present day. 

My acquaintance with ex-Speaker Reed was slight. It 
began some quarter of a century ago, when he was city so- 
licitor of Portland. We exchanged a few letters in after 
years; and I occasionally met him, always with delight and 
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profit to myself. His conversation was all that a Boswell 
could wish, pungent, spiced with witticisms, fringed with, 
anecdotes. He had the power of using aptest words in which 
to dress his keen, glittering thoughts. He was eminently orig- 
inal, did his own thinking, rounded out his own results. 

I had not met Mr. Reed for several years before his death. 
When I saw that his funeral services were held in the Unita- 
rian church in Portland, and read the fine eulogy of Rev. 
Mr. Perkins, I recalled a conversation I had with him some 
fifteen years ago or more. I may be mistaken as to the date. 
I have long since accepted Herbert Spencer’s dictum that 
time is “an abstract of sequences,” and the incident may 
be further back than I think. 

: In the course of a general conversation I asked Mr. Reed 
what church he attended. He answered in his quaint, 
_ drawling way, “ Mostly nowhere.”” Then he went on and 
: told me the following. When a young man, he united with 
the Orthodox Congregational Church, and was at the time of 
| our conversation a pew-holder in a church of that denomina- 
: tion in Portland. “But,” said he, “as I grew older and 
j read more, I found my views changing, and that I no longer 
was in sympathy with the doctrines of my church, and felt 
that I could not honestly remain a communicant. So I 
wrote to the church officers, and asked them to drop my 
name from the roll of church members. I was waited upon 
by a committee who asked me to reconsider my action and 
remain with them. I told them I could not do so honestly, 
that I expected to remain a pew-holder, and might come to 
: church occasionally, that my wife was a member, and might 
remain such, and, so long as she desired to attend the 
church services, I should keep the pew.” 

Mr. Reed said his severance from his old church relations 
was thus pleasantly effected, and he felt that he had acted 
sincerely and honestly in the matter. But some time after- 
ward he heard from it in a strange way. 

In a sharply contested Congressional election he was 
advertised to make an address in a town in his district. On 
. going into the hall where the meeting was to be held, he saw 
| a man distributing circulars at the door. One was handed 
: to him, and on it were some such head lines as this,— 
: “Will you vote for an infidel for Congress?” — followed by 


a statement that he had become an “infidel,” and had left 
the orthodox church. Mr. Reed said that he went into the 
hall, and at the opening of his address read the circular to 
his audience, and said he thought it was a good chance to 
give a talk on religious toleration, liberty of thought and 
action, and decency in conducting a political contest. He 
said his hearers were largely old-fashioned Yankee church 
members; and he was as frank as possible with them, ask- 
ing them if they wished him to be a hypocrite, and praying 
their judgment on his act in ceasing to be a member of a 
church when he had ceased to believe its creed. 

Mr. Reed proudly said that, asa result of this attack 
upon him and his courage in meeting the issue without 
equivocation or shuffling, he received an unusually large 
vote in the ensuing election from the very men whose relig- 
ious prejudices his political enemies were trying to excite 
to his hurt; and the matter never was sought again as a 
political argument. I do not undertake to repeat Mr. 
Reed’s exact language, but I am sure I have given its mean- 
ing. I remember, also, that he spoke with much admiration 
of the learning and character of Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, then 
the minister of the Unitarian church in Portland. 

I have no knowledge of Mr. Reed’s subsequent church 
relations, or whether, indeed, he had any, or whether he 
was ever directly or indirectly connected with the Unita- 
rian church of his city. As to what he said of the affirma- 
‘tive side of his belief, I do not recall. At that time he had 
grown out of Biblical literalness and the orthodox creed. 
Whether he ever grew into the larger religious faith and 
found the great affirmations of Liberal Christianity, I do not 
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know. He was essentially a religious man. His character 
was rooted in the soundest ethics. ~ In all that he said to 
me, he did not in any word indicate any hostility to the old 
faith. He spoke kindly of his former brethren, whose literal- 
ness and iron creed he had outgrown in the evolution of his 
mental and spiritual growth. Mitton REED. 

FALL RIVER, Mass. i 


' Dusk. 


Beyond the burning rhapsody of noon, 

The wind’s elusive harp-note in the trees, 
Between the sunset and the primrose moon, 
There is a rapture all unknown of these,— 
The harmony of twilight, Nature’s note, 
Prolonged, pellucid, subtler far than song, 
Bearing the lifted soul till it doth float 

Upon the heart of night and find it strong. 
Against this bar the tides of tumult fail, 

And waves slip back into a silent deep ; 

The world, beneath a white and windless sail, 
Drifts outward to the vaster sea of sleep, 
And thought, starlike, doth rise above Time’s shoal 
To find thee still,— thou starlight of my soul! 


—Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


Unitarianism in America.* 


BY G. B. 


A difficult task was assigned to Mr. Cooke when he was 
required to put into four hundred and fifty pages the story of 
Unitarianism for a hundred years. Any one of fifty men 
and women representing the work and progress of Unitarian- 
ism might be assigned that space, without exceeding the 
limits which we are accustomed in these days to assign to 
biographical sketches of those who have deserved well of 
their fellow-men. It is inevitable, therefore, that some who 
look for particular names will not find them, and that events 
which seem to some to be of first-rate importance will have 
but brief mention. If it takes three volumes for the life of 
Channing, how many should be devoted to a hundred years 
of Unitarian history? Mr. Cooke has done a work involv- 
ing vast research, and the collection of innumerable details 
under limitations which must have constantly tried his 
patience and tested his skill. There are a dozen ways in 
which the history might have been written, each one good 
in its kind. Mr. Cooke has chosen to be the annalist of the 
Unitarian movement, the choice being determined probably 
by the fact that the work was intended to form part of the 
exhibit of Unitarianism in this country at the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the American Unitarian Association. The 
plan shaped the form, and made it a history of the organized 
life of the Unitarian churches in America. 

But, it is necessary to any full understanding of the Uni- 
tarian movement, in the last hundred years, to note the fact 
that, outside of their respective churches, the great majority 
of Unitarians have not now, and never had, much knowl- 
edge of, or any special interest in, any organization of the 
Unitarian body. If there are seventy-five thousand attend- 
ants at the Unitarian churches of America, it would be a 
very moderate statement to say that fifty thousand of them 
never attend the meeting of any association or conference, 
local or national, and that the majority of them could not 
name the officers of the conferences in which their churches 
are included. ‘This is the reason for the fact which appears 
in many parts of Mr. Cooke’s narrative, that for nearly a 
hundred years Unitarians have been the founders of un- 
sectarian institutions of philanthropy and reform of many 


* UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA. ByGeorge Willis Cooke. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. $2 net. This book was noticed in the last “Word and Work 
Supplement” of the Christian Register, and is now made the occasion for a general sur- 
vey of the subject. 
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kinds, institutions which did not report to any Unitarian 
organization, while the gifts upon which they were founded 
never appeared in any Unitarian treasurer’s report. The 
history before us is largely the record of the attempts made 
by comparatively a few Unitarians to organize in some effec- 
tive way for the spread of the principles which through Uni- 
tarian influence, but in an unsectarian way, have been so 
fruitful in all kinds of efforts for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of human life here and now. From the beginning 
there has been a company of men and women who have 
believed with great earnestness of conviction that by pulling 
together, and meeting one another often, they could prove 
that in union is strength. They founded the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, the Christian Register, the Unitarian Association, 
the National Conference, local conferences, ministerial asso- 
ciations of various kinds, and other societies devoted to the 
advocacy of the principles which caused their separation 
from the Congregational body one hundred years ago, and 
which have seemed to them esssential to the well-being of 
the republic. 

Few, who were not in it at the beginning, recognize the 
great part played by the National Conference in giving 
fresh energy to the Unitarian Association and all other 
allied bodies. The conference was organized at a time 
when the Unitarian Association represented only a small 
minority of the churches and ministers, and a much smaller 
minority of the lay Unitarians of the country. The Con- 
ference created an organization which interested churches 
in all parts of the country, and brought them together, with 
no limitations of local interest or sectional prejudice. It 
furnished for all our missionary organizations a larger con- 
stituency and a wider field of action. Existing organiza- 
tions East and West felt the impulse of a new and larger 
life. In time out of the ‘National Conference grew the 
Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian Temperance Society, and 
the Young People’s Religious Union. All these things are 
set down in this narrative with impartial hand. 

But in reading the story of organization with its many 
vicissitudes, its controversies, and its reconciliations, the 
reader must remember that this story represents only a 
narrow current of activity running through a reservoir of 
Unitarian sentiment, life, and action so highly individual- 
ized and independent, that even the local churches were 
never able to exhibit, as a result of their organic life, some 
of the very best work done by the men and women con- 
nected with them. The work which has made the hundred 
years of Unitarianism in America shine with the lustre of 
high thought and noble action was done for the most part 
by individuals who, while illustrating and putting in beauti- 
ful form the principles which they had derived from Chan- 
ning and his great associates, turned their faces outward 
toward the world, and never reported their doings to the 
churches which made their opportunity. 

Always there have been notable exceptions. Gifted men 
and women have devoted themselves to the specific work of 
Unitarian organizations, and the records of any of them 
will show men and women of the best quality and social 
position who have been willing to serve in some official 
capacity. Often, however, their service has been nominal, 
consisting mostly of showing their good will to those who 
were doing the work. In his narrative Mr. Cooke has 
made little of what, to those who were interested in them, 
seemed great controversies, in the National Conference, in 
the Free Religious Association, and in the Western Confer- 
ence. The impression of the present writer, as one who was 
in the thick of every fight, is that, while these things were 
going on, the great majority of the people in our churches 
scarcely heard of them, or, hearing, did not care. The 
reader may wonder perhaps why more space is not given to 
Theodore Parker and his’ controversy with Unitarianism, 
and might properly have expected it, But in truth those 
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who took any active part in this controversy, on either side, 
were a few dozen ministers and laymen. The majority of 
men and women fifty years ago chose the places of worship 
that seemed to be adapted to their needs, and there let the 
matter rest, neither caring to defend one party nor attack 
the other. The much-exaggerated controversy between 
Emerson and the Unitarians was really confined to a few 
score of Unitarian ministers and laymen who could not 
understand Emerson’s Divinity Hall address. In all the 
years after Emerson left the pulpit for which he was singu- 
larly unfitted, they who published his books and bought 
them, they who listened to his lectures and gave him con- 
stant support, were the Unitarians, without whom his career 
would have been impossible. For forty years he lectured in 
Salem, Mass.; and, because of the fidelity of his friends 
in that place, he never raised his price above the original 
twenty-five dollars. 

Within the limits of this history it was impossible to trace 
the various currents of thought and the great events which 
brought the principles of religious and civil liberty advo- 
cated by the Unitarians into prominence, and gave them the 
great but mostly unacknowledged influence which they have 
had in the shaping of American life. Unitarianism was cre- 
ated by the action and reaction of principles fundamental in 
the constitution of every commonwealth in New England, 
and in the republic itself. Every wave of thought or feeling 
within our little communion was a response to some mighty 
swell in the ocean of human life which surrounded it. Uni- 
tarianism has always thrived best in commercial, and not in 
manufacturing towns and cities, the reason being that 
through commerce and travel the men who represented the 
old first churches of New England were able to feel the 
pulse of the whole world. The Socinianism which, three 
hundred years ago, so greatly affected the civic and re- 
ligious life of Eastern Europe, from Poland to Transylvania, 
made its way to Holland and to England, and came across 
the ocean, not merely in books, but in the hearts and minds 
of men who knew the Socinians in other lands. Merchants, 
shipmasters, and supercargoes, common sailors even, who 
were New England boys, well instructed in school and col- 
lege, meeting the chiefs of tribes in the Malay Archipelago, 
Arabic princes along the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, or 
the Parsees of Bombay, brought back to New England large 
thoughts and generous hopes for humanity. The French 
Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, the struggles for liberty in 
Greece, the uprising of Hungary, were not strange things 


nor “foreign,” in the sense of being remote from the interest _. 


of those who shaped the life of the Unitarian churches in 
America. For ahundred years there was no wave of scien- 
tific discovery, nor any signal event in the scientific world, 
from the discovery of oxygen by Dr. Priestley down to the 
latest developments of the doctrine of evolution, which did 
not quicken some pulse and stir some person to make new 
applications of truth in the religious life represented by Uni- 
tarianism. 

Contemporaneous with these things have been the move- 
ments of life in the great historic churches of Christendom 
both in Europe and America. Whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, there have been stirrings of a new life, responses to 
changes in the social and political world; and these all were 
felt and had their influence in shaping the course of Unita- 
rian thought and action. Sometimes resisting acts of intoler- 
ance and oppression, sometimes responding to impulses of lib- 
erality and to advances in the world of thought, our Unitarian 
body has found itself moving in a climate growing more 
genial, although with alternating seasons of rigor and frost. 
But it has drawn its sustenance from the common stores of 
life; and, whether rebelling against or consenting to the de- 
crees and demands of the historic churches, it has made no 
change which was not related to other changes going on in 
the life of Christendom and the religions lying outside of it. 


_ 
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In this history of Unitarianism the author could only men- 


tion these things as he passed. But they are suggestive, and 


must be borne in mind by one who would even partly under- 
stand the movement of which the outward circumstances are 
noted and the events set down in order. - 


The Radicalism of Phillips Brooks. 


BY S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


_ It is the fate of great men to be misunderstood in pro- 
portion as they are admired. Their admirers are not con- 
tent with enumerating their positive virtues: they proceed to 
eliminate all those characteristics which seem to them to be 
inconsistent with their idea of perfection. The result is a 
colorless picture of commonplace virtue. In idealizing the 
hero, he is conventionalized. Weare familiar with this proc- 
ess in the case of Washington. Channing was a conspicu- 
ous victim of undiscriminating admiration. His immediate 
followers evolved a something called ‘‘Channing Unitarian- 
ism ” which has effectually obscured the real Channing from 
those who do not take the trouble to go back to his own 


writings. 


Only ten years have passed since the death of Phillips 
Brooks, but we can detect the same process going on with 
his memory. In the many tributes that have been given 
there is ample recognition of those virtues which the Church 
has agreed to praise. We are told of his undoubted piety, his 
genial sympathy, his loyalty to his friends, his fervent elo- 
quence, his deep personal faith. It is the ideal of the church- 
man loyal to his own creed, but tolerant and sympathetic 
toward all men. All this is true; but is it all the truth? 
Was Phillips Brooks simply a representative of a very beauti- 
ful and tolerant churchmanship, or did he also have in him 
a possibility of iconoclasm? With all his piety and with all 
his evangelical temper, did he not have also a vein of tran- 
scendental radicalism which allied him with Theodore Parker, 
and which justified the fear which the conservative members 
of the Church had of his influence? 

The position of Phillips Brooks has often been obscured 
by the absurd claim that because he stood for liberalism he 
was therefore a Unitarian. The very centre of Brooks’s faith 
lay in the incarnation. He was not interested in the contro- 
versy between Unitarians and Trinitarians. The point which 
I wish to make is that there were times when Phillips Brooks 
gave forth utterances which would have startled many a 
Unitarian convention by their radicalism. The principles, if 
carried to their logical conclusion, would overturn every form 
of ecclesiasticism that is based on creedal conformity. That 
Phillips Brooks himself did not push them to their practical 
conclusions is evident enough. But there his words lie, only 
awaiting some new reformer within the Church to make them 
watchwords in a struggle against religious conventionality. 

There is a volume which is less known than it should be 
by the admirers of the great preacher. It is a collection of 
‘« Essays and Addresses,” and contains an essay on “ Ortho- 
doxy,” which seems to me one of the most thorough-going 
bits of “ destructive criticism” that one can find in the lit- 
erature of liberal religion. It exhibits Brooks in the réle of 
an iconoclast. The idol which he is attacking is one which 
has many worshippers in his own Church. It is the notion 
that the Church has in its custody a “deposit” of truth 
“fixed and limited” to which its members are to conform 
and by which they are to be judged. He does not discuss 
this or that orthodox doctrine, but fearlessly examines the 
fundamental assumption of all orthodoxy. Has the Church 
anything to offer as a substitute for individual truth-seek- 
ing? He answers in the negative. Has the Church a 
right to set up any standards by which the results of indi- 


_ Vidual truth-seeking may be judged? To this fundamental 
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question he answers just as Theodore Parker would answer. 
Here is his description of orthodoxy. ‘Orthodoxy is in the 
Church very much what prejudice is in the single mind. It 
is the premature conceit of certainty. It is the treatment of 
the imperfect as if it were the perfect.” He is careful to 
explain that orthodoxy has its place. “And yet prejudice 
is not to be ruthlessly denounced. It is not only to be ac- 
cepted as inevitable: it, or that for which it stands, is to be 
acknowledged as indispensable. If prejudice can only be 
kept open for revision-and enlargement, if it can be always 
aware of its partialness and imperfection, then it becomes 
simply a point of departure for newer worlds of thought and 
action.” 

To one who knows anything of the temper of the ecclesi- 
astical mind there is something delicious in this statement 
of the function of orthodoxy. Portia’s statement of the 
conditions under which the pound of flesh might be ob- 
tained was not more tantalizing. “Be as orthodox as you 
please,” he said in effect to his brethren, “only treat your 
orthodoxy as a prejudice. You will find it an admirable 
point of departure.” He expresses this attitude toward all 
standards of orthodoxy very frankly and fully. ‘It all, 
then, comes to this: that the idea of orthodoxy is a natural 
idea, and will always present itself and claim men’s interest. 
But it must be compelled to know its very inferior impor- 
tance, and to keep its very inferior place. It is an arrogant 
and pushing thing. It is always crowding itself into thrones 
where it has no right. So long as it simply represents -the 
temporary and local coincidence of opinion, furnishing the 
general meeting ground of minds which have reached about 
the same degree of truth,” and “so long as it joyfully 
recognizes that there are regions of truth supremely true 
outside itself, and sees brave and devout spirits going forth 
into these regions and gives them cordial God-speed,” he ap- 
proves of it. ‘As soon as it tries to set bounds to renewed 
thought and speculation, it is bad; and by a noble law of their 
nature men will feel its badness, and it will lose its power 
over them.” 

Is not this but another way of saying that to a real truth- 
seeker the whole conception of orthodoxy loses interest. So 
he is willing to admit. “We cannot but believe that in the 
future the whole conception of orthodoxy is destined to grow 
less and less prominent. Less and less will men ask of any 
opinion, ‘Is it orthodox?’ More and more will they ask, ‘Is 
it true?’” This is his conclusion: “Is not the sum of the 
whole matter this,— that orthodoxy, as a principle of action 
or a standard of belief, is obsolete and dead? It is not that 
the substance of orthodoxy has been altered, but that the very 
principle of orthodoxy has been essentially disowned. It is 
not conceivable that any council, however ecumenically con- 
stituted, should so pronounce on truth that its decrees should 
have any weight with thinking men save what might seem 
legitimately to belong to the character and wisdom of the 
persons who composed the council. Personal judgment is 
on the throne, and will remain there,— personal judgment, en- 
lightened by all the wisdom, past and present, which it can 
summon to its aid, but forming finally its own conclusions, 
and standing by them in the sight of God, whether it stands 
in a great company or stands alone.” ‘This is the tone of a 
radical reformer. If this conception of a church in which 
private judgment is on the throne is realized, all the machin- 
ery for producing uniformity becomes worthless. No won- 
der that many men who believed that the church really had 
a “deposit” of final truth looked upon the man who was 
capable of making such utterances as a dangerous person. 

He was capable, also, of “destructive criticism” in an- 
other direction; and now and then there is a flash of pene- 
trating thought that reveals the weakness of the “new 
orthodoxy ” as well as of the old. One of the most char- 
acteristic phases of contemporary religion is seen in the 
effort to put the substance of modern thought into familiar 
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forms of the past, and so to disguise the real change that has 
taken place. Phillips Brooks points out the futility of the 
effort: ‘The great conception of catholicity, which ought 
to be instinct with the spirit of freedom, is made a power of 
bondage. Personal search for truth disturbs what seems to 
be the unity of the Church. Possessed by this idea, much of 
the speculation of religious writers is always beset by a sec- 
ond consideration. Here is the essential limitation both of 
the interest and the importance of two much read and much 
talked of books. The authors of ‘Lux Mundi,’ and the 
writers of Progressive Orthodoxy alike are asking not simply 
what is absolutely true, but what can be reconciled to certain 
pre-established standards of unity outside of which they can- 
not go. This makes the unsatisfactoriness of both the 
books. They have no primary or intrinsic value. They are 
uninteresting except as considered in relation to the posi- 
tions of their authors.” I have reason to know that the con- 
science of more than one minister has been disturbed by the 
essay of Phillips Brooks on the Pulpit and Popular Scepti- 
cism. It is a plea for perfect frankness on the part of the 
minister in the statement of his doubts as well as of his faith. 
“How many men,” he asks, “in the ministry to-day believe 
in the doctrine of verbal inspiration which our fathers held, 
and how many of us have frankly told the people that we do 
not believe it?” 

No delineation of: the character of Phillips Brooks can be 
adequate which does not include qualities which are not 
easily reconciled. I suppose the truth is that they were not 
really reconciled in him; but existed side by side ina tem- 
porary peace. Noone can doubt but that he was perfectly 
sincere in the use which he made of the creeds of his own 
Church. It is apparent that his personal faith was singu- 
larly untouched by many of the destructive influences of the 
time. He found it easy to conform on points where other 
men had scruples. By emphasizing these qualities and leav- 
ing out others, we may make a picture of an almost ideal 
churchman. 

But the other side must be presented also, and emphasized, 
if the real Phillips Brooks is to be preserved. He was at 
heart a non-conformist. It was ‘the non-conformist con- 
science” which prompted him to say: ‘We find that the 
lower orders of the Church’s workers, the mere runners of 
her machinery, have always been strictly and scrupulously 
orthodox, while all the Church’s noblest servants, they who 
have opened to her new heavens of vision and new domains 
of work,— Paul, Origen, Tertullian, Dante, Abelard, Luther, 
Milton, Coleridge, Maurice, Swedenborg, Martineau,— have 
been persecuted for being what they truly were, unortho- 
dox.” He was quite capable of iconoclasm, and is not al- 
ways respectful of “the timid psalm of the man who is 
thankful for the refuge of orthodoxy,— Thou hast set my feet 
in a small room.” 

Nevertheless, the union was not a permanent one. 
are two antagonistic ideas of religion, its basis, it organiza- 
tion, and its line of progress. One is based on authority,— 
authority testified to by miracles and formulated and pre- 
served by some priestly order. It involves necessarily some 
standard of orthodoxy. The other is based on the needs 
and aspirations of the individua]. It is nourished in the 
atmosphere of freedom. It refuses to accept any formal 
creed. ‘There is bound in time to come a conflict between 
the two ideals: one must then choose between them. It 
happened that the conflict did not come to Phillips Brooks 
in a form as acute as to many men of his generation. But 
the question which decides his place is, On what principle 
would he choose? What did he accept as the final authority 
in religion? 

Here it is perfectly plain where he stood. He stood for 
ultimate Protestantism.. He must be reckoned with among 
the revolutionary forces of our time. After reading again 
the essay on Orthodoxy, and being once more thrilled by 
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its bold suggestions, I happened to read an article in a Bos- 
ton newspaper mildly rebuking those who held to the opin- 
ion that Phillips Brooks “was almost heterodox.” Almost 
heterodox! I rubbed my eyes, and said, ‘“‘ The myth-making 
process has begun.” When people begin to speak of him 
as “orthodox” or “ heterodox” it indicates that some of his 
boldest utterances have been forgotten. It is well, at this 
time, to recall them; for they were not lightly spoken, but 
give an insight into a side of his nature not fully revealed 
in his sermons. 


The Emperor and the “Higher Criticism.” 


The German emperor appears to be taking a keen inter- 
est in what is known in England as the higher Biblical criti- 
cism. His Majesty recently gave public expression to 
views which he was formerly understood to regard with dis- 
favor, and spoke of the necessity for “a further development 
of religion” (Weiterbildung der Religion). ‘The emperor is 
well known to be on terms of personal friendship with Prof. 
Harnack, the leading German exponent of the “ higher criti- 
cism”; but he appears to have been influenced in a still 
greater degree by the investigations and conclusions of Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, whose lecture, “‘ Babel und Bibel,” now 
published in pamphlet form, he recently caused to be rede- 
livered by the author to a select audience in the New Palace 
at Potsdam. 

On Monday the emperor, accompanied by the empress, 
listened to a fresh lecture on the same subject which Prof. 
Delitzsch delivered at the Singakademie to a large audience, 
which included the imperial chancellor and Countess von 
Biilow, the Prussian minister of public worship and educa- 
tion, and many of the leading members of the Protestant 
clergy. Prof. Delitzsch, who illustrated his lecture by lime- 
light views of Babylonian excavations and inscriptions, dwelt 
on the importance of Assyriology for the intelligent study of 
the Old and even of the-New Testament. He went so far 
as to declare: “ There is no greater mistake of the human 
mind than the belief that the Bible is a personal revelation 
of God. The contents of the Bible really controvert this 
view. ‘The book of Job contains passages which verge on 
blasphemy. The Song of Solomon has lyrics which cele- 
brate worldly delights. . . . Scientific theology long ago rec- 
ognized and demonstrated that by constant reconstruction 
and adaptation of entirely heterogeneous literary elements 
the Bible has become the canon of scripture we now possess. 
The.attempt to disintegrate these elements has met with | 
some measure of success. Hand on heart, beyond the 
revelation of good which every man finds within himself we 
need no other.” 

Dealing with the origin of the Ten Commandments, Prof. 
Delitzsch derived them from ancient customs and laws of 
households and communities regulating the relations of man 
with his fellows and with the Deity. ‘All these regulations 
were collected and were ascribed to Moses, and tradition 
made him the intellectual author of all that is contained in 
Mosaic laws. Now we know that long before the time of 
Moses there existed in Babylon a well-ordered State based 
on law and possessing legislation in which we find all the 
provisions which Moses enforces. Of prime importance was 
the protection of orphans, widows, and the weak. But who 
would dream of asserting that the laws of Babylon were of 
divine origin? Just as the Babylonian laws are of human 
origin, so are those of Moses, It will be the work of future 
research to try to distinguish in the Mosaic law what is 
specifically Israelitish, what generically Semitic, and what 
purely Babylonian in origin.” 

Prof. Delitzsch then traced the Babylonian origin of the 
conception of Jah-veh as a national deity, and attributed to 
this idea many of the evils of the exclusive and particularist 
monotheism of the Jews. He attacked the views of those 
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who decline to admit any parallel between Babylonian and 


Hebrew civilization, and maintained that in several points 


the Babylonians were in advance of the Hebrews, particu- 
larly in the position they accorded to woman. Among 
elements which were common to Assyrian and Biblical con- 
ceptions were the sacred character of the number three, the 
belief that the spittle was the element of life, and the idea of 
resurrection from the dead. A physician would have had a 
poor reputation among Orientals if he did not profess to 
raise the dead. With pointed reference to the New Testa- 
ment, Prof. Delitzsch spoke of the love of mystery and of 
the recital of fanciful stories which still characterized 
Orientals, and especially the Bedouin. He attributed to 


' this Oriental characteristic the discrepancies in the narra- 


tives of the New as well as of the Old Testament, since 
many of these narratives had passed from mouth to mouth 
before they were ultimately committed to writing. 

At the close of the lecture Prof. Delitzsch was summoned 
to the royal box, where he conversed with the emperor for 
some time and was presented to the empress.— Zimes, London. 


Ruskin’s Creed, 


I trust in the living God, Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth and of all things and creatures visible and 
invisible. I trust in the kindness of his law and the good- 
ness of his work. I will strive to love him and keep his law 
and see his work while I live. I trust in the nobleness of 
human nature, in the majesty of its faculties, the fulness of 
its mercy, and the joy of its love. And I will strive to love 
my neighbor as myself, and, even when I cannot, will act as 
if I did. I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly, 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to save and 
comfort all gentle life and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth. I will strive to raise my own body and 
soul daily into all the higher powers of duty and happi- 
ness, not in rivalship or contention with others, but for the 
help, delight, and honor of others and for the joy and peace 
of my own life. 


Unity of Congregationalism. 


BY REV, JOHN C. PERKINS, 


The subject appointed for discussion to-night is ‘‘ The 
Unity of Congregationalism.” Or, more definitely stated, it 
is the discussion of a closer unity between the Trinitarian 
and the Unitarian wings of the Congregational Church. 
When we consider that the Trinitarians of this Congrega- 
tional fellowship number in the neighborhood of 700,000, 
while the Unitarians must be reckoned as about 70,000, it 
would not at first appear as if we had a right to take into 
consideration at all a creature with such unequal wings. 
And to ask one, as I have been asked, to speak from the 
Unitarian point of viewis apparently to put him in the po- 
sition of the saucy fly sitting with composure on the bull’s 
But there 
are many of us who sincerely and, we think, with justice be- 
lieve, from the point of view of principle and of spiritual 
value, as indicated in the lives of the men who have by in- 
tellectual and moral power made this country what it is in 
literature, in science and religion, as well as from consider- 
ations of heredity, that the Unitarian wing is as well 
adapted to aid the creature in a perfect flight as the Trini- 
tarian wing. At least such a belief can make possible at 
all a discussion like this. The topic assumes that there is 
something somewhere to show the connection as real between 


‘Unitarian and Trinitarian Congregationalists,—as if the 


trunk and root were common, and that what we see are 


. _ simply divergent branches, In England such a topic as this 
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were impossible. For Unitarians and Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists have had very little organic and hereditary associ- 
ation. Practically, all the Unitarian churches of England 
are Presbyterian by inheritance,— a name that the sainted 
Dr. Martineau would never yield for the doctrinal title of 
Unitarian. Then, again, a very large proportion of the 
Unitarian ministers to-day were born and reared outside the 
influences of the Congregational Church. To them the 
problem is not likely to be looked upon as of great value. 
But, more than all else, have not Unitarians, by their 
changed doctrinal emphasis and their separate life for a 
century, won the merit, or at least the result, of being con- 
sidered a wholly different church from that which has tra- 
ditionally been known as the Congregational Church? 
Congregationalists they are still in their church government. 
But in the same way Baptists and, practically, Universalists 
and many other bodies of Christians are Congregationalists. 
Do Unitarians have any natural essential alliance with the 
Congregational Church more than these? Prof. Williston 
Walker, in his “ History of the Congregational Churches in 
the United States,” says : ‘“‘ But the fact was that, though the 
Liberals might protest against‘ a system of expulsion,’ the 
separation between them and the Evangelicals was a reality, 
and a definite name for the new denomination was a great 
convenience.... The year 1815 may therefore be assigned 
for convenience as the time of the Unitarian separation,— 
though exactness in date is difficult where the marks of 
division were exhibited, as they were in this case, by local 
action, by refusals to exchange, and withdrawals of fellow- 
ship, rather than the widely visible schisms which rend more 
centralized ecclesiastical associations. The real division — 
the division of spirit— was of course much earlier. It was 
a movement from a spiritual point of view, which lost touch 
with those needs and feelings that the church universal has 
always recognized as deepest in mankind.” 

If Prof. Walker is right and with Unitarianism came a total 
division of spirit and a separation that was a reality, then we 
should have little hope in a discussion like this. But I do 
not acknowledge that Prof. Walker is right. I believe there 
was a “ system of exclusion ” rather than a real division. I be- 
lieve that the essential genius of Congregationalism always and 
effectively resists what in any sense may be looked upon as 
an ecclesiastical rupture. For Congregationalism is not an 
ecclesiastical organization at all. It is founded upon the 
voluntary principle, the principle of independence and of 
local initiative. And these can never be so strained, however 
misunderstood and degraded from their purity, as to allow 
divisions to be absolute and real. This is very clear to me 
in Prof. Walker’s own description, where he says he cannot 
give the date because the marks were seen “ by local action, 
by refusals to exchange and withdrawals of fellowship, 
rather than” by schism. These local doings are naturally 
the marks of Congregational action, but never of ecclesias- 
tical institutions. Schism among Congregationalists is a 
misnomer. Congregationalism offers a condition, if I under- 
stand it, in which growth, changing opinion, the revelation 
of new truth “breaking forth out of God’s word,’ to use the 
phrase of John Robinson, is always a possibility. And, when 
such contingencies arise, a spiritual revival is quite likely to 
ensue, to the present discomfiture perhaps, but to the final 
glory of those people among whom it arises. To the thought 
of many of us such a revival is at the present time apparent 
among Trinitarian Congregationalists. When Dr. George 
A. Gordon, in his book “The Christ of To-day,” said, 
“ Against a Trinitarianism that was Tritheism, in opposition 
to a view of the person of Christ that slighted his humanity 
and dishonored the Eternal Father, in the face of opinions 
that made history godless and terrible; that construed sal- 
vation as outward, forensic, mechanical, that regarded reli- 
gion as alien to the nature of man, at war with the intellect- 
ual and moral wealth of the world,—the Unitarian protest 
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was wholesome, magnificent, providential,” it does not ap- 
pear to me that he was thinking of such Unitarians or their 
successors as outside the natural pale of the Congregational 
Church. Nor is the more recent stand of independency 
taken by the Old South Church, under his leadership, looked 
upon as anything unusual in Congregational practice. The 
history of this church is an excellent exposition of the Con- 
gregational temper. When the strict John Davenport came 
to Boston from New Haven, with his opposition to the 
liberal spirit in the Half-way Covenant, and was installed in 
the First Church of Boston, a great part of his congregation, 
with broader views, seceded and founded the Old South. 
At the beginning of the last century, at the time of the Uni- 
tarian expulsion, the Old South was the one Boston church 
that remained orthodox. But the pendulum has swung 
again, and the whole world knows its advanced liberal posi- 
tion. 

Congregationalism, by its very essential being, cannot 
become an ecclesiastical establishment, with hard-and-fast 
lines of limitation. It must remain a federation, and the 
number of independent churches in the federation at any 
one time will depend upon circumstances, not upon any- 
thing else. Differences of doctrine cannot create actual 
division among Congregationalists, as among other churches. 
There is no absolute standard of doctrine. From the very 
first, appeal was to the Bible alone, and never to any creed 
or articles of belief; and the contention always was that 
every man must read as he was able. Prof. Joseph Henry 
Thayer once said to me, “I am a Congregationalist, which 
means that I can think as I please.” It was consonant with 
this position that Channing and the early Unitarians desired 
rather to call themselves ‘Catholic Christians” than any- 
thing else, to designate the spiritual universal nature of their 
relationship one to another. With the title to the Scrooby 
church and Plymouth, the First Church of Salem and the 
First Church of Boston, the Unitarian wing has an excellent 
succession. And one society at least, ‘‘ The Massachusetts 
Congregational Charitable Society,” has never recognized 
expulsion or schism. Charity ought to exclude strife. 

From the very first in the history of Congregationalism 
there were two strong forces at work, both of which are 
founded in traits of human nature. They are the forces of 
individualism and socialism. The world is never destined 
to escape them both. The proper recognition of each by 
the other is always the basis of practical harmony and unity 
and growth. Robert Browne, the father of the Congrega- 
tional Church, based religion upon the individualistic prin- 
ciple. Such action was new to the world in that time, the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Religion based upon 
the claims of state, church, clan, tribe, was well recognized 
in common practice. Religion based upon individual intui- 
tion and reason was anew theory. ‘The one church of all 
the Protestant attempts at religious expression to best pre- 
serve and transmit these principles was the Congregational 
Church. The principles are there yet, a sacred treasure, 
carrying a high duty. Browne was thoroughly democratic 
in his temper, separating religion from all connection with 
any “establishment,” and placing the clergy on the same 
level with other men ; that is, the congregation. 

Side by side with the individualistic principle was the 
principle of mutual accountability. While a church might 
be baldly independent, its finest independency was to be 
. seen in some kind of fraternal obligation. But such obliga- 
tion was always to be spontaneous, free, without compulsion. 
It was never to be pressed to the point of exclusion, for then 
Congregationalism became degraded into ecclesiasticism. A 
church that clings to its birthright of absolute freedom, but 
clings to it primarily that thereby it may develop a finercon- 
dition of brotherhood, is in the true succession of Congrega- 
tionalism. * 

Whether for good or ill,— we need not perhaps pass judg- 
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ment,— pure Congregationalism was not adopted by the 
settlers of Massachusetts Bay. Our forefathers, except at 
Plymouth, were Puritans; that is, conscious members of 
the Church of England, desiring, not its disestablishment, 
but its reform. They attempted to found a more despotic 
hierarchy, a closer union of State and Church, than had been 
seen since Ezra drove the Samaritans out of Jerusalem. Of 
course they failed. Out of their failure the true spirit of 
Congregationalism grew, and gradually possessed America, 
shaping its institutions, moulding the character of its states- 
men, ministers, and leaders of society. Whatever becomes 
of us in the future, the Declaration of Independence and the 
National Constitution are Congregationalist documents. 

The religious party that brought all this about is not now 
the largest, nor in many circles the most influential, factor 
in our national life. How it may best pull together is our 
interest to-night. The separation which this meeting re- 
cognizes was for doctrinal reasons alone. The factions 
formed a century ago have pursued separate lines,—lines 
that in localities have been pretty divergent, but in other 
localities have come so near together as to be almost, if not 
quite, identical. Dr. George E. Ellis, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, defined the doctrinal difference thus: “ Unitarian- 
ism stands in direct and positive opposition to Orthodoxy 
on three great doctrines, which Orthodoxy teaches, with 
emphasis, as vital to its system; namely, that the nature of 
human beings has been vitiated, corrupted, and disabled, 
in consequence of the sin of Adam, for which God has in 
judgment doomed our race to suffering and woe; that Jesus 
Christ is God, and therefore an object of religious homage 
and prayer; and that the death of Christ is made effectual 
to salvation by reconciling God to man, and satisfying the 
claims of an insulted and outraged law.” The common 
trunk that put forth these branches was stimulated to such 
growth in the time of the Great Awakening,— a movement 
dating from the powerful preaching of Jonathan Edwards 
in 1734, popularized by Whitefield, and issuing in the eleva- 
tion of doctrinal uniformity above the fundamental princi- 
ples of Congregationalism. Under this pressure many of 
the brethren with their churches were excluded from fellow- 
ship. We have no right nor need to look upon this separa- 
tion as a vital division. The great lights that point out for 
our feet the same path have always been more efficient than 
the clouds that blind our eyes to each other’s worth. 

The course of both parties has been characterized by 
Strangely similar problems and results. Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists could not long maintain uniformity of ortho- 
doxy. On the one hand, the old principle of individual 
belief asserted itself. Andover, leaving Harvard and its 
Unitarianism, could be finally founded only by “ mutual con- 
cession” between Hopkinsians and Old Calvinists, who 
made a creed for all time. But in our day, when professors 


‘are brought to trial for disregard of its statements, our 


courts dismiss their case, and there is no break in the lines 
of orthodoxy. The Edwardeans soon divided into moder- 
ates and ultras, whose moderation Taylor developed at Yale 
and whose ultra views Tyler championed at Dartmouth and 
Portland and East Windsor. Bushnell’s “ moral theory” of 
the atonement and his peculiar interpretation of “God in 
Christ” ended by his church at Hartford withdrawing from 
the consociation, but not from Congregationalism. A his- 
torian of Congregationalism says, ‘Bushnell well repre- 
sents a type of departure from some of the older New Eng- 
land ways of thinking, especially from the Edwardean school 
which dominated the first half of the nineteenth century, 
that has become increasingly common during the last thirty 

ears,” ie 
; But, what is of more vital interest, these various theological 
and speculative methods, with their differing results, are find- 
ing themselves dissolved in the larger light of modern 
historic and scientific ideals. ‘ Philosophy,” as a modern 
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ence,” 


orthodox leader says, “must always be tried at the bar of 


_ history.” 


And, on the other hand, that second principle of Congrega- 
tionalism, the sense of mutual responsibility and obligation, 
has had a broad and open path. In 1852 was held the 
“ Albany Convention,” the first general assembly of Con- 
gregationalists since the Cambridge Synod of 1646-8, over 
Its purpose was to consider, 
from the point of view of mutual responsibility, problems of 
unity, church building, missionary enterprises. In the year 
1865 a second National Council at Boston tried to declare 
that Congregationalists held a “system of truth commonly 
known among us as Calvinism.” Such was the opposition 
that no settlement was reached, when the council made an 
excursion to Plymouth, and adopted a new statement, the 
‘‘ Burial Hill Declaration,” the “last sentences being written, 
with a hat as a tablet, on the train.” The word “ Calvin- 
ism” did not appear. The discussion for “ better state- 
ments” continued at Oberlin in 1871, where it was re- 
corded, “We especially desire to observe that we do our 
work in friendly co-operation with all those who love and 
serve our common Lord.” In 1883 a creed was published. 
Its history is significant. Three years before the National 
Council appointed seven men, who should in turn choose 
twenty-five. These twenty-five commissioners were left free 
in method of procedure to propose acreed, only it was voted 
“that the result of their labors, when complete, be reported 
not to this Council, but to the churches and to the world 
through the public press to carry such weight of authority 
as the character of the commission and the intrinsic merit 
of their exposition of truth may command.” In this creed 
so cautiously disseminated there is probably very little that 
in any measure would disturb Dr. Channing and the early 
Unitarians. In fact, I have heard it said that the Orthodox 
Church for the past century, in its onward march, always 
went into bivouac close to the dying camp-fires of their Uni- 
tarian pioneers. A recent graduate of an orthodox theo- 
logical school told me that Channing was read in his 
school more than any other religious writer. 

Unitarian progress has not been unlike in method to what 
we have just seen in the case of Trinitarians. It is some- 
what striking that in 1865, when Trinitarians were striving 
to make acreed, Unitarians were in session in New York. in 
their first National Conference, and were trying to make a 
creed also. They failed; but in the second conference at 
Syracuse, in 1866, such action was taken that the Unitarian 
fellowship was divided by the formation of the Free Re- 
ligious Association. In Christian spirit and action the 
Trinitarians did far better than we. But at that time Dr. 
Bellows, who was our leader, had said, “ Unitarians of the 
school to which I belong accept Jesus Christ with all their 
hearts as the Sent of God, the divinely inspired Son of the 
Father, who by his miraculously proven office and his sinless 
life and character was fitted to be and was made revealer of 
the universal and permanent religion of the human race.” 
The breach among Unitarians was healed in 1894 by the 
unanimous adoption of a preamble to the constitution of the 
National Conference, the doctrinal interest of which lies in 
the statement: “ These churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical re- 
ligion is summed up in love to God and love to man.” 
This decision might or might not separate Unitarians far 
from Trinitarians who “work in friendly co-operation with 
all those who love and serve our common Lord.” 
 Unitarians have displayed their claim to independence by 
the manufacture of the greatest number of creeds ever 
turned out of any religious factory. And they have in the 
last few years also shown their claim to the second principle 
of Co jonalism, “ mutual accountability and depend- 
a unity of spirit and a fervor of denominational 

before in its history. 
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To me it appears perfectly clear from the testimony of 
history that these two wings of the Congregational Church 
have never been vitally separated from one another. One 
party has severely strained the principle of independence, 
even to the limit of license. The other has often strained 
the principle of mutual accountability even to the limit of 
ecclesiasticism. But neither claim has ever been wholly lost. 
Each has been like the coiled spring, ever ready for release. 
And the general practice and results of both have been sur- 
prisingly alike. In localities, Unitarians and Trinitarians 
nave still continued to dwell together in harmony. Churches 
have worked sympathetically in whatever was good for the 
common life of the community, and ministers have ex- 
changed pulpits. The line of separation has never been an 
absolute line, nor can it be in pure Congregationalism. 

I will continue a brief moment simply to say that the 
means for a far closer unity between the two branches of 
the same church appears to be somewhat providentially 
appointed in the methods of modern scholarship and thought. 
As the two wings were separated by doctrinal enthusiasm, so 
they may be united by doctrinal enthusiasm. The disin- 
tegrating force of speculative and philosophical difference 
may be supplemented by the unifying power of scientific and 
historic truth. If modern education yields us the results we 
hope for, our ancient controversies will vanish away for very 
lack of interest in them. Our leaders of thought are destined 
to bring a harmony that must be real and lasting. There 
are evidences enough of this new spirit. If Prof. Gilbert 
loses his position in a school because he cannot find the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus taught in Scripture, he 
does not thereby lose his place in the Congregational Church. 
And, on the other hand, Dr. McGiffert is welcomed into the 
Church because Presbyterians exclude him on account of 
his discovering that Jesus did not found the eucharist. The 
past is no bar to exclude ships of either party from some 
time in the near future entering the same port and riding 
together at safe anchorage, It may not at once be an or- 
ganic unity. But, if churches are brought into fellowship for 
good works and into sympathy in scientific methods of 
thought, there will result that kind of unity which pure Con- 
gregationalism has contemplated from its very birth. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


Spiritual Life. 


Sacrifice brings its reward by converting simple duty into 
positive happiness. We have attained our end in the lib- 
erty to work freely with God.—/ohn James Tayler. 

: ot 

Human help in our need, human forgiveness of our 
wrong-doing, human love in our loneliness,— these are the 
sacraments through which, at their sweetest and purest, we 
feel a divine help and forgiveness and love flowing into our 


souls.— G. S. Merriam. 
& 


There is no way of life so humble and commonplace but 
it may become a way of the Cross, and end in a Calvary; 
and the true Christian is he who, whatever he may know or 
think of Christ, knows when he ought, like Christ, to face 
suffering and death, and is determined and ready to do so. 
Charles Hargrove. 

ze 


That God always should remove the thorns is not what in 
many cases is wanted. It is not the removal of the disci- 
pline we need, but the light, the trust, the love, which will 
enable us to cast our cares upon God, to surrender our 
wills to his will, and thus to transform the buffetings into 
friends, angels, and messengers to us of purity and peace.— 
George Brown. 
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The End of the Plymouth 
Controversy. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


The minister of the Church of the Pilgrimage, 
Rev. D. M. James, has issued a final pamphlet, 
which, he says, ought to end the dispute about 
the First Church. He admits that his own 
church began in 1801, and not in 1606; that it 
has no right to appropriate the ministers and 
deacons of the mother church, or historically 
to call itself the Church of Scrooby, Leyden, 
and the Mayflower, except in a sense that every 
Congregational church may do so, when it 
claims to teach the same doctrines and organ- 
ize itself on the same democratic principle. So 
far, so good. But how does this admission 
comport with the continued circulation of 
statements which flatly contradict it? The 
latest pamphlet is a restatement and defence 
of the Tewkesbury claims made in 1870, and 
purports to be a detailed reply to the circular 
signed by Charles Francis Adams, President El- 
iot, and others, imputing to them deliberate mis- 
representation. We are told that “as a legal, 
corporate body, The Church of the Pilgrimage 
began in 1801. The succession claimed by the 
Church of the Pilgrimage is not legal, but 
spiritual. The faith and fellowship of the 
Scrooby Church are perpetuated in the Church 
of the Pilgrimage. They are certainly not per- 
petuated in The First Unitarian Church.” So 
that, when the Manual of the Church of the 
Pilgrimage was published in 1870, and a dis- 
tinct claim was made that the church organized 
in 1801 was the “oldest church in America,” 
when a list of ministers and deacons of that 
church was printed at the end of the 
manual, the ministry beginning with John 
Robinson and ending with Mr. Tewkes- 
bury, and the deacons in like fashion, the 
list had no historical significance, and was 
never intended to have any! The appropria- 
tion, to use a large word where a much 
smaller one would serve the same purpose, 
was the mere outburst of spiritual superiority 
and exultation. Are we to attribute the notice 
posted in the Plymouth hotels, and still remain- 
ing there, to the same innocent piety? The 
notice contains a photograph of the Church of 
the Pilgrimage, and also the following dates: 
Scrooby 1606, Amsterdam 1607, Leyden 1608, 
Plymouth 1620. Was this intended to have 
nothing but a spiritual significance? These 
dates refer to matters of history and not the- 
ology, and can only leave one impression on 
the minds of persons reading them; viz., that 
the Church of the Pilgrimage began at 
Scrooby, removed to Holland, and finally 
settled in Plymouth. The real Church of the 
Pilgrims, with its records, its covenant, its 
unbroken ministry, its property, is dropped out 
of sight entirely; and the new thing born in 
1801 struts on the stage, dressed in the stolen 
clothes of the Pilgrims. -” 

Then one word as to the statement that the 
faith and fellowship of the Scrooby Church 
are not perpetuated in the present First Church. 
The ministers and members of the First Chureh 
have held, and still hold, that they are. They 
are not willing to be regarded as the possessors 
of a spiritual heritage which is not theirs by 
rightful inheritance. They own not only the 
property of the Pilgrim Fathers, but the faith, 
not dogma, that made them great; the love of 
absolute religious liberty which brought them 
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to these shores; and the independent congrega- 
tional policy which they established in England 
and perpetuated in Plymouth Colony. It is 
true the Pilgrim Fathers were not Unitarians. 
No one ever said they were. But neither were 
they Trinitarians, after the type of the modern 
Congregationalists. The doctrines of the Trin- 
ity, the atonement, eternal punishment, held 
by the Pilgrims, but not made a test of religious 
fellowship, are no longer held by Congrega- 
tionalists, not even by the Church of the Pil- 
grimage. Had the liberal fathers been given 


to persecution for heresy, they would in their. 


day have made short work of men like friends 
Abbott, Gordon, Herder, Dunning, and the 
new theologs of Yale and Princeton. But 
they were not so given. Their faith had made 
them free ; and their greatest teacher bade them 
lie open to the light, and not fall into any kind 
of spiritual bondage. In openness to the light 
and freedom from bondage must be found the 
true basis of the Congregational reunion of 
which we are beginning to hear tidings and for 
which I devoutly pray. When Brother James 
of the Church of the Pilgrimage sees more 
distinctly what is historical and what is simply 
theological, and admits that even the minister 
and members of the First Church may be in 
spiritual relations with the forefathers and 
lawful heirs of their faith and fellowship, then 
there will be a truce to controversy, and the 
two churches of Plymouth, literally facing each 
other, will be rivals only in the arts of peace 
and good will. For my part,I shall be glad 
when this peace is consummated ; for, since 1870, 
nothing has done so much to imbitter feeling 
in this old historic community as the fictitious 
claim, which is now for the first time relin- 
quished and, I trust, buried beyond resurrection. 
PrymouTuH, Mass. 


The Heretic. 


Apologia pro vita mea. 
A heretic—poor man—is one 
Who would, but cannotprophet be; 
He upward soars to reach the sun, 
But, weak-winged, falls into the sea; 
But yet ’tis much to seek the sky 
And show where stronger wirigs may fly. 


I spoke against an outworn creed 
« And dared denounce the slothful priest; 
Men marvelled at my daring deed 
And blazoned it from west to east; 
Some welcomed it with loud acclaim 
And gave to me a hero’s name. 


And some called me blaspheming knave, 
And thrust me from their company; 
Some said the fellow does but rave 
In madness or senility ; 
Some in perplexity were dumb, 
And wondered what was next to come. 


Some said the message was too’stern, 
And that it was unkindly given; 
The sun of truth should warm, not burn, 
And light, not lightning, fall from heaven: 
I meant all well; and, if I erred,! 
I pardon ask for each wrong word. 


God sends his terrifying storms, 
He stirs the sea, he makes earth quake, 
He has a myriad awful forms ; 
Man from his sluggishness to wake; 
If perfect peace would make men wise, 
We should have had it in the skies. 


Christ was the life, the truth, the way; 
Make all like him, O Lord, we pray. 


I have a blessed peace with him 
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If God makes mighty winds to blow, - 


Must man always in whispers speak? 


When men neglect the truth they know, 


When they refuse new truth to seek, 


When patience has in vain implored, 
For such a time has wrath been stored. 


Patience, too long provoked, will speak 


In indignation’s sterner tone; 


Moses, the man surnamed the meek, 


At false gods made his anger known; 


Jesus, to all men else, though kind, 
Called vipers those whom greed made blind. 


Strife and estrangement give great pain, 


They tear the fibres of the heart; 


Yet not for these dare I refrain 


From doing what seems duty’s part: 


Nothing shall move me, said Saint Paul. 
His rule should be the rule of all. 


The sordid wretch, who by himself 


Still measures every other man, 


Declares I did it all for pelf, 


And followed but a cunning plan: 


I only ask for daily bread, 
And humbly trust I shall be fed. 


Thrice in my life have I resigned 


My livelihood for conscience’ sake, 


And hitherto God has been kind 


And given me richer blessings back ; 


And now in age, as twice in youth, 
I trust him as a God of truth. 


Amid the storm it gave me joy 


That all of those who knew me best, 


Who’ve watched my life since when a boy 


I gave up sin and sought God’s rest, 


Turned to all slanders a deaf ear 
And thought me, at the least, sincere. 


And most of all I joyed that those 


Whom I had led to learning’s founts, 


And showed how English genius rose 


And soared above Aonian mounts,— 


That all of these, unshaken still, 
Looked on me with the old good will. 4 


And street acquaintance kindlier smiled, * 


Or stopped to speak a word of cheer; 


And often was my pain beguiled 


By letters from both far and near, 


In which men spoke of service done, 
And bade me in God’s name go en. y 


Christ dared to part the family 
“ When conscience claimed such sacrifice, 
But sweet it is when all agree 


And all together higher rise. 


My children have approved my deed, 
And, trusting, follow where I lead. 


And some dear souls who disapprove 


Have yet forborne on me to rail, 


They utter only words of love, 


And pray with faith that does not fail: 


Lord, bless these followers of thine, 
And let thy light upon them shine. 


For love is ever more than light, 


However good the light may be; 


Yet perfect souls will both unite 


And love the more, the more they see: 


are 


Because I have a conscience clear; 


I have no secret sense of sin, ‘hi 

And, therefore, have no idle fear; i 
I spoke the truth, I spoke in love, viley 
Obeyed not men, but God above. = 
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So, scoffers, I am armed in mail 
Your sharpest arrows cannot pierce; 
Naught can against the right prevail ; 
Vain all assaults, however fierce; 
I hide my weakness in God’s might, 
His shield is o’er me in the fight. 


When I was but a boy of ten, 
John Wycliffe o’er my soul gained power. 
I thought him a true king of men, 
I think so at the present hour; 
He saw the truth, and, though alone, 
He dared to speak it in clear tone. 


And thus he roused the deadly hate 

Of all time-serving, selfish men ; 
They dragged him from his high estate, 

They slandered him with tongue and pen, 
They burned his books, they burned his bones, 
And cursed his name in thunder tones. 


When Church and State thus cast him out 
With maledictions on his name, 

The faithless thought without a doubt 
That his was everlasting shame ; 

But now that centuries have passed, 

He, last, is first; they, first, are last. 


From his, I filled my torch with light, 
And held it with my strength on high: 
It brightly flamed upon the sight, 
I trust its beam will never die 
Until the breaking of the day 
When all night’s shadows flee away. 
—Charles William Pearson. 


The Graeco-American Boy. 


Among the more recent of the digging fields 
in Egypt is that of the oasis of Fayum, lying out 
in the desert some fifty or sixty miles westward 
from Cairo, and to which, happily, a side stream 
wanders out from the main current of the Nile. 
Though small in area, Fayum is thus rendered 
a perfect Garden of Eden in fertility, which, 
under the Ptolemaic dynasty that followed the 
conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, be- 
came the site of royal residence and the sum- 
mer resort of rich and cultivated members of 
the court. The hope of the diggers and delvers 
was to find there priceless manuscripts of the 
lost works of Aeschylus, Menander, Aristotle, 
and other badly mutilated authors. Their ex- 
pectation has not, so far, been very richly re- 
warded. None theless, the rubbish piles flung 
out of the houses at times of spring-cleaning 
have yielded many delectable tit-bits of domes- 
tic and gossiping lore, which almost reconciles 
the mind to no recovery of a Menander comedy. 

Among these is one letter from a Graco- 
American boy to his father, or “governor,” 
which is a veritable godsend, rarely adapted to 
carry clear comfort to agitated minds of to-day 
as showing that things were just as bad then as 
they are now, and that the irreverentially bump. 
tious boy was quite as much an established in- 
stitution as he is at this date, Jan. 26, 1903. 
Only read this letter, any distracted parent, 
and then honestly say whether it is not of 

precisely the same kidney with the produc- 
tion you should expect, under like circum- 
stances, to receive from your own Bob or 
Tom :— 

Theon to his Father Theon, Greeting! 

It was a fine thing of you not to take me with 
you to the city! If you won’t take me with you 
to oa sagen won’t : eaife you a apa fe 
speak to or sa) -bye to you; and, i 
you B0i00 Alesandiris, 1 ict me your hand 


. 
. 
| 
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good of you to send me presents... 


now! 


Yes, “there, now!” 


years from far-off Egypt? Thus, to hear dear 
mamma say, “It quite upsets him to be left 
behind!” and to hear him say, “If you don’t, I 
won’t eat, I won’t drink!” How this relieves 
the oppressive sense of what is called the dig- 
nity of history, and brings in the one touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin! How 
sympathetically would little Theon and little 
Bob take on the spot to hobnailing with one 
another; even if Theon had been a mummy for 
zo0o years! and their respective parents, how 
ruefully would they look on with the mutual 
explanation,—“The thing that has been is the 
thing that shall be, and there is no new thing 
under the sun”! Indeed, is not this one let- 
ter enough to make every American parent 
fall madly in love with archzology, and, in 
the hope of more as comforting, put down his 
name at once as subscriber to the “Egyptian 
Exploration Fund”?—Francis Tiffany, in the 
Boston Herald. 


The Hibbert Journal. 


The Hibbert Journal for January has arrived, 
and deepens the impression made by the first 
number. Paper, type, and binding make it in- 
viting and usable. It will take a little time to 
get the various ideas in motion, so that the 
agreements and ‘differences of the various con- 
tributors will come fully into view and become 
subjects of discussion. The first number was 
static, but tentative. The second number begins 
to be dynamic. In the first number there were 
no discussions. In the second there are sixteen 
pages relating to articles in the first number. 
As time goes on, the articles will themselves 
partake somewhat of the controversial quality. 
In this number Sir Oliver Lodge follows his 
former article on “The Controversy between 
Science and Faith” with one on “Reconcilia- 
tion.” Prof. Henry Jones of Glasgow writes of 
the “Present Attitude of Reflective Thought 
toward Religion.” While he believes that the 
speculative defenders of the spiritual interests 
of man have come to grief, he holds that we 
are not therefore to infer “the decay of religious 
belief and the undisputed rule of naturalism.” 
He believes that the theories only are in con- 
flict. Dr. John Watson writes of James Mar- 
tineau as “A Saint of Theism.” This is to be 
followed by an article on “The Philosophy of 
Martineau,” by Prof. Pringle Pattison. Dr. 
Watson has carefully read the memoir of Mar- 
tineau, and gets the impression that the saint of 
theism that he was never got full credit while 
living, and does not come to full expression in 
his memoirs. He holds that Martineau “was 
the most profound because the most reasonabie 
mystic of the modern type, Martineau realized 
beyond most men that certainty of God and 
that communion with the soul which cannot be 
touched either by physical science or literary 
criticism.” Dr. Drummond concludes his dis- 
cussion of the “Righteousness of God in the 
Theology of Saint Paul.” The “clash of contrary 
opinion” comes out when we note the fact that 
Dr. Drummond bases his discussion mainly on 


or greet you again. That is what will happen if 
you won’t take me. Mother said to Archelaus, 
“It quite upsets him to be left behind!” It was 
on the 
12th, the day you sailed. Send me a lyre. If 
you don’t, I won’t eat, I won’t drink, there 


Doesn’t that have a 
“home, sweet home” sound, as of one’s own 
Bill or Dick, as it comes wafted across 2000 
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phrases in Romans, which phrases Prof. Smith 
in another article says Paul could not have 
written in an epistle to the Romans. Prof. 
Lewis Campbell considers “Aspects of the 
Moral Ideal—Old and New.” He shows the 
fluctuations of popular ideals ; but he holds that 
from the old time to the new certain affirma- 
tives have persisted, and in new forms may suf- 
fice for the needs of the spirit. In answer to 
the question, Did Paul write Romans Aye Prog, 
Smith is positive and thoroughgoing in his 
denial. His affirmation is “that Romans is 
visibly, in every chapter, not an original unit, 
but a compilation of pre-existent materials.” 
Under the title “Jewish Scholarship and Chris- 
tian Silence,” C. G. Montefiore asks a pertinent 
question which Christian candor ought hereafter 
to make needless. Why do not Christians 
notice, if they do not reply to, the declarations 
of Hebrew theologians concerning the religion 
of the Jews in early Christian times and in the 
ages since? The brief “Discussions” are among 
the most interesting parts of this number, and 
the book notices are many and from competent 
persons. 


Literature. 


Dr. Everett’s Essays.” 


Dr. Everett gave some of his most careful 
work to the Wew World, where it was buried 
from the sight of the general public, and is 
now entombed in a mausoleum which will soon 
be forgotten. But whatever he said about 
ethics, zsthetics, or theology, was worth the 
attention of all thinking people, and will gain 
in value as the years pass. It was well, then, 
to lift these essays out of their resting-place 
and bring them to resurrection in a volume 
which might be brought to the attention of 
those who are feeling and thinking their way 
out into new forms of faith. In these essays 
Dr. Everett shows himself a master in the world 
of thought. He is not frightened by the ad- 
vances of science or the negations of philos- 
ophy. With entire serenity he awaits the 
coming of those who announce themselves as 
the enemies of his doctrine, and finds his faith 
a sufficient shield and weapon. In these papers 
he deals with philosophical questions raised 
by Herbert Spencer, with the limitations of the 
early Unitarian movement, and with the latest 
developments of faith in immortality. He is 
at once a mystic and a metaphysician, a keen 
critic of opposing beliefs and a calm defender 
of the spiritual instincts which work their 
charm in human life. We quote a character- 
istic passage: “I make here no complaint 
against the science of the day. It is doing its 
work bravely and well. Ireverence the devo- 
tion of its students and rejoice in their success. 
But physical science has to do with only one 
side of facts. There is another side which is 
recognized by religion. Religion and science 
are like two oarsmen on opposite sides of one 
boat. Science is pulling with all its strength. 
It does not do for religion to drop its oar, that 
it may wave applause to its comrade. Still less 
does it do for it to wring its hands and cry 
with terror that the strokes of science are 
swinging the boat’s head out of its course, that 
it will be dashed against the rocks or swept far 
out into the open sea. Rather let religion do 
* IMMORTALITY, AND OTHER Essays. _ By Charles Car- 


roll Everett, Boston; American Unitarian Association. 
$1.20 net, 
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what science is doing. Let it also bend itself 
to the oar. While it rejoices in the strength 
of its comrade’s stroke, letit make its stroke as 
strong, and the boat will shoot along in its 
course with a speed that it has never reached 
before.” In his thought Dr. Everett made no 
distinction between this life and another. He 
held that all the elements of the eternal life 
are to be discovered and brought into conscious 
exercise in the life that nowis. He says: “If 
we would form a picture of the heavenly life, 
we have, then, only to take what is most divine 
in the earthly life. The gladness of thought, 
the communion of love, the biessedness of ser- 
vice, the ecstasy of worship, the contemplation 
of the divine,—these are of the spirit, and par- 
take of its eternity.” 


CaN TELEPATHY EXPLAIN? RESULTS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Minot J. Savage. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—Dr. Savage's little volume gives in a 
simple and popular form a striking collection 
of super-normal incidents, most of them wit- 
nessed by the author or some of his personal 
friends; and he argues frankly that neither 
telepathy nor other natural explanations seem 
as simple and satisfactory as the agency of 
souls that have survived death. While Dr. 
Savage declines to label himself a Spiritualist, 
in the usual sense, he is a champion of the ex- 
istence of invisible intelligences, close about us, 
who with considerable frequency communicate 
with mortals and exert power in our mundane 
realm. The question of life bey nd death is 
the most momentous question before our age; 
and Dr. Savage well urges that no fresh evi- 
dence is likely except through the medium of 
psychical research. Many theologians and sci- 
entists waive its evidence aside as incredible 
and irrelevant a priori. They assume that the 
realm in which souls continue their existence, if 
they do so continue, is a realm outside of mat- 
ter and space. But such an assumption is un- 
scientific and unphilosophic. The immortality 
thus ruled out from investigation is not the con. 
tinued soul life that modern faith believes in. 
The soul that has left the flesh for some ethereal 
body or other subtle organism may be as in- 
visible and peculiar in its powers as the Roent- 
gen rays or the ether through which Marconi 
sends his wireless messages. But it is just as 
much a part of our universe and its existence is 
just as much a question of scientific evidence 
and inductive argument. Dr. Savage’s unusual 
experiences and undoubted honesty make his 
array of cases very telling; and he keenly shows 
the incredibilities involved in the alternative 
hypothesis commonly resorted to, that of tel- 
epathy or thought transference. It requires us 
to invest the psychic with an omniscience and 
selective power over the minds of people at 
great distances, quite inconsistent with the 
blunders and ignorance which at other times the 
psychics exhibit. On the other hand, Dr. 
Savage hardly gives due consideration to vari- 
ous other explanations or natural reason, such 
as expectant attention, mental suggestion, mem- 
ories preserved in the subconscious self of the 
inquirer, and, especially, lucky coincidences. in 
long and rambling communications, in the won- 
der over which the failure in other parts of 
the communication is quite overlooked. Some 
seven or eight of Dr. Savage's cases need only 
telepathy to explain them, and, re-enforced by 
these other agencies, more than a half of his 
instances seem capable of a natural explanation. 
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As to the residuum still left to be puzzled over, 
the theory of the action therein of disembodied 
spirits, while not indispensable, deserves respect- 
ful consideration. It cannot be lightly brushed 
aside either by a candid man of science or an 
impartial religious inquirer. 


ToLsTtort AS MAN AND Artist. By Dmitri 
Merejkowski. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—Merejkowski is known to English 
readers by the translations of Zhe Death of the 
Godsand The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. His 
study and comparison of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky 
is of unusual interest. As a fellow-countryman, 
he speaks with an understanding of certain char- 
acteristics of their attitude and work that affords 
practically a new point of view to his readers. 
He accepts the two as typical Russians, and 
speaks of the national significance of these men 
with the fire of one who has lived close to their 
spirit. Tolstoi, like Michel Angelo, has been 
“the rediscoverer of the human body”; Dos- 
toievsky, like Leonardo da Vinci, sought to ex- 
plore the depths of the spirit, and wrestled with 
its terrors. They prefigure the greater man to 
come, who will unite the two, who will be wholly 
Russian and yet cosmopolitan. Merejkowski 
looks forward to a revival of philosophic. and 
religious power in Russia without disguising 
the fact that the present seems to counsel doubt. 
“Thereis a handful of Russians,” he says “cer- 
tainly no more,—hungering and thirsting after 
the fulfilment of their new religious Idea, who 
believe that in a fusion between the thought of 
Tolstoi and that of Dostoievsky will be found the 
Symbol—the union—to lead and revive.” The 
steps by which he reaches this conclusion are 
interesting and important to him who would 
understand the present thought of Russia. 
This volume has mainly to do with these authors 
as men and as artists. Merejkowski has con- 
tinued the subject ina Study of the Religion of 
Tolstoi and Dostoievsky. Whether this, too, shall 
be given to the English-reading public depends 
onthe reception accorded to this volume, which, 
it is earnestly hoped, may be cordial and com- 
pelling. 


Tue Pir. By Frank Norris. New York: 
Doubleday, Page &Co. $1.50.—The early death 
of Mr. Norris has certainly removed from the 
realm of American literature one who would 
have been a force of no mean quality. He 
grappled with the large problems of life with 
vigor and understanding. From the point of 
view of some Napoleon of finance in the board 
of trade in Chicago, it is probable that the 
author of this vigorous work showed his youth 
and his inexperience. And yet, like Stephen 
Crane who wrote, in total ignorance of the facts, 
a description of the field of battle and the emo- 
tions of soldiers under fire, which was convinc- 
ing to the general public, and was accepted even 
by veterans as true to human nature, so Mr. 
Norris seems to have divined the plans, pur- 
poses, emotions, temptations, and other subtle 
impulses and reactions which are found in the 
professional speculator. The scene of the 
story is laid in Chicago, and includes the Audi- 
torium, the board of trade with its outlying 
offices, and a residence district on the North 
Side. Two characters take the centre of the 
stage, Mr. Jadwin and his wife, he a man of 
great natural force and she a New England 
girl with the highest moral and intellectual pos- 
sibilities, and with a great susceptibility to cult- 
ure. For her the life in Chicago is a love 


| story; while for her husband it is a mighty 
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struggle with men and nations, carried on by 
wielding the forces which centre in the wheat 
pit of the board of trade in Chicago. Evi- 
dences of inexperience and insufficient knowl- 
edge of the men and women with whom he 
deals, and their transactions, frequently appear. 
And yet it is a mighty story of real life. 


The Magazines. 


The February number of Good Housekeeping 
begins with a talk by Capt. Joshua Slocum, 
who sailed around the world in his little sloop 
the Spray, on cookery in general, and his own 
cookery in particular. President Clubb of the 
American Vegetarian Society contributes an 
article describing the oricin and growth of the 
vegetarian movement. Rev. Howard A. Bridg- 
man writes about Sunday hospitality, in which 
he advocates a generous but simple hospitality 
on that day as an expression of human interest 
and sympathy which counts no day in the week 
too good to be turned to the benefit of others 
He believes that the moral value of the Puritan 
Sabbath has been greatly exaggerated. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster contributes a study of the 
relations between boys and their fathers, and 
Jane Dransfield Stone tells an amusing story 
called “The Folding Bed.” Other articles have 
especial reference to household subjects, and 
the regular departments are interesting and 
instructive as usual. 


In the February number of Ainslee’s Maga- 
sine the leading novel is entitled “Money and 
Matrimony,” by Josephine Dixon; and it pre- 
sents a picture of life in Washington at once 
humorous and human. An original contribu- 
tion likely to. excite discussion is “Confessions 
of a Playwright,” which appears without any 
signature. The interviews and letters it 
contains are from leading actors and actresses. 
Morgan Robertson has written a humorous 
story of life on a battleship, Gelett Burgess 
offers a short dialogue on “A Game of Chess,” 
and the translation is from a story by Paul 
Hervieu, and is called “Mother and Son.” 
There are no end of short stories. In all, the 
contents page contains about thirty-five items 
of prose and poetry from the foremost authors 
of the day, including such names. as Frank 
Whitlock, S. E. Kiser, Sara Beaumont Kennedy, 
John B. Tabb, Tom Masson, and others. 
Ainslee Magazine Company, New York. 15 
cents. 


The current Political Science Quarterly, pub- 
lished for Columbia University by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, contains six articles on questions now 
before the public. J. B. Clark discusses Aue 
thoritative Arbitration, coming to the con- 
clusion that it would increase the strength of 
the unions, while bringing them under the control 
of lawful tribunals, and tend finally to the ad- 
vantage of the community. H. T. Newcomb 
writes of the proceedings and reports of the In- 
dustrial Commission on Railway Transportation. 
These reports are circulated by the government 
in the United States. The work of the com- 
mission is scrutinized and sharply criticised. 
John R. Commons treats of the Referendum 
and Initiative in city government, removing 
some of the objections against their adoption. 
W. M. Sloane furnishes the first part of a Bis 
cussion of Radical Democracy in France, wi: 
its working down to the present time. John 
W. Burgess points out the results that would 
follow the élection of United States senators 
by popular vote. Thomas Walker Page recites” 
the history and discusses the merits of the San 
Francisco Labor Movement in tgor. Many 
books are reviewed. aa 


Literary Notes. » a 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale will not be a 
o to the Convention for the Im 
eligious and Moral Education ate 
Sunday-school and Other Agencies. 
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however, send a letter, very practical and, as 

his utterances usually are, much to the point. 

This letter will be published in the Zend a 

Hand Record for February. Copies may be 

had by sending address with stamps for post- 

age at the office of the Record, t Beacon Street, 
oston. 


Despite the numerous editions of Shake- 
speare now available, a new one is announced 
which should awaken fresh interest. It is 
called the “First Folio” edition, and is being 
prepared for Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, the 
well-known editors of the “Camberwell” Brown- 
ing. This edition goes back to, and reproduces 
the famous First Folio text of 1623, the one 
which gives Shakespeare in the original spell- 
ing and punctuation. The text is thus freed 
from the editoria! changes of three centuries, 
which, however, are indicated by abundant 
notes. The type is modern and is set by De 
Vinne. This is the only reprint extant of the 
first Folio. The first play to be issued is “A 
Midsommer Nights Dreame.” 


The World's Work for February contains a 
large and unusually varied number of articles 
on important subjects, notable among which is 
that on the “United States Navy at Work,” by 
Lieutenant Commander Albert Gleaves, illus- 
trated by twenty pages of photographs. Harry 
D. Nims contributes an article on “The Law,” 
the first of a series of investigations of the 
professions ; Arthur Goodrich finds good things 
to say about the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s ProfitSharing Plan; Marrion Wilcox 
tells how the finest Cuban tobacco is being 
grown in the United States; Sylvester Baxter 
writes of the railroads that control trolley 
lines; and Herbert G. Ponting describes a 
wonderful Japanese workshop. An article 
that ought to be widely read is Dr. Crandall’s 
suggestions for the “Prevention of Physical 
Breakdown.” This does not by any means 
include a full list of the contributions to the 
February number. 


“A Skating Scene,” by Charles Griinwald, 
forms a timely cover design for the February 
number of the Woman’s Home Companion, and 

articles on “Lincoln’s Neglected Birthplace” 

and “The Birthplace of the American Flag” 
are also appropriate to the season. Other 
features are “How Railroads fight Snow,” 
“What the Congregationalists are doing for 
the Good of Mankind,” and a patriotic picture 
by George Gibbs, illustrating one of Paul Jones’s 
greatest battles. The fiction includes stories 
by Clara Morris, Tudor Jenks, Richard Still- 
man Powell, and John H. Jewett. The author 
of the famous “Bunny” stories is writing a 
series of children’s tales. All the departments 
are full of timely suggestions. Mrs. Herrick 
tells how to give a Sunday-night supper. Miss 
Gould describes the latest fashions, and there 
are some excellent suggestions for evening 
entertainments. Published by the Crowell 
Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio. $1 a year; 
Io cents a copy. 


The remarkable color pictures in the February 
Century are from interesting studies of the 
Aurora borealis made by Frank Wilbert Stokes 
while in the arctics in the fall of 1892. Mr. 
Stokes was with the Peary and relief expedi- 
tions on the Kite when he saw these color dis- 
plays. His word description is as vivid in 
color as the pictures themselves. Henry Loomis 
Nelson has an article on “The Overshadowing 
Senate,” which is enlivened by anecdotes and 
pictures. “Lovey Mary,” “The Yellow Van,” 
Abigail H. Fitch’s “When the Consul came to 
Peking,” Prof. Woodberry’s “Poe-Chivers Pa- 
pers,” and Justin H. Smith’s “The Prologue 
of the American Revolution” are continued. 

Frazer Boyle contributes the witty 
short story of the number, and Kate W. Hamil- 
ton the pathetic story. Lillie Hamilton French 
muses with sympathetic feeling in te! Old 
Maid’s Corner.” There is much verse in the 
number, including a sonnet to Alice Freeman 
Palmer by Mr. C ; and the standard of 
illustration is fully maintained. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


4 4 From Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston. 
Five Points of Faith. By Charles Gordon Ames. 40 cents. 
From Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


Recent European History, 1789-1900. By George Emory 
Fellows. $1.25. 


From Alliance Publishing Company, New York. 
The Will to be Well. By Charles Brodie Patterson. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Social Evil. $1.00. 
Ten Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. By William 
Henry P. Phyfe. $x.00. 
Medizval India. By Stanley Lane-Poole. $1.35. 


_ From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York. 
A History of Christianity. By William Edward Gardner. 
_,oo cents net. — 
Lheology’s Eminent Domain. By William Reed Hunt- 
ington. 25 cents. 


From the California Promotion ‘Committee, San Fran- 


cisco, 
San Francisco and Thereabout. By Charles Keeler. 


om the Murdock Press, San Francisco. 
The Things that abide, By Orrin Leslie Elliott. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


The Wind and the Rose. Song. By Jessie V. Simons. 

Mother Goose Breezes. Song. By Horatio C. King. 

Mine Own. Song. By Luscombe Searelle. 

A Kiss. Song. By Luscombe Searelle. 

Bixee Land. Arranged for four hands. 
erg. 

Genevieve. Song. By Stephen Adams. 

My Old Kentucky Home. Guitar solo. 
C. de Janon. 

My Old Kentucky Home. Song with guitar accompani- 
ment. Arranged by C. de Janon. 

My Faith looks up to Thee. Sacred song for mezzo- 
soprano, George Chadwick Stock. 

Octavo Sacred Music: There is an Hour of Hallowed 
Peace (soprano or tenor solo and quartette), by E. J. 
Fitzhugh; Not Ashamed of Christ (male quartette), by 
Danks-Shattuck ; In Heavenly Love Abiding (solo. 
duet, and quartette), by Francis J. Barrett; Let him that 
is Taught (anthem for offertory), by W. C. Williams. 

Te Deum in E-flat major. By George William Warren. 


By Albert W. 


Arranged by 


THE LOST ANGEL 
A Christmas Dream 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 


Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 


These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELLIs Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
o rice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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A : 
RELIGION 
By CuarLes W. Exiot, LL.D. 


4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rey. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W.. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Inclusive God. 
2. The Living Wage. 
3. These Troubled Times. 
4. God’s Love in Man’s. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
27a Congress Street - - . Boston 
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The Express to Sleeptown. 


BY GERTRUDE O. GASKILL, 


I know a little traveller 
Who every single night 

Starts upon a long, long journey, 
That lasts till broad daylight. 

Her ticket reads, ‘‘Sleeptown Express,” 
Stamped ‘Papa’s Good-night Kiss’ ; 

And, when she pays him with a hug, 
He says: “I thank you, Miss. 

* Just take the berth marked ‘Dreamyland,’ 
You mount it by the stairs, 

Make haste, because the train should start 
Soon as you've said your prayers, 


‘Remember, too, on this express, 
You tightly close your eyes ; 

And no one reaches sleepy town 
Who talks or laughs or cries, 


“So, when the sandman engineer 
His engine bell has rang, 

The passenger for Sleepy town 
Must surely hold her tongue. 


‘Be ready, then, to jump aboard, 
Kiss mother at the gate, 

It’s after half-past seven, and 
The train is due at eight.’’ 


For the Christian Register. 


Benny’s Front Tooth. 


BY B. H. 


Benny lay in bed, and thought about it. He 
knew he couldn’t stand it. Then he rolled over 
and buried his face in the pillow and dug his 
toes into the mattress, and wondered what he 
could do about it. Mamma had said firmly that 
the tooth must come out. Such a shame to 
spend a Saturday morning in that way, too 

Now it is only fair to Benny to say that, when 
he had to have atooth out last summer, he was 
very brave, and faced the music like a man. 
That tooth had ached and ached, and, when it 
was pulled, they found it very bad; and, even 
though he had taken gas, it hurt him cruelly 
afterward, and he felt that he couldn’t possi- 
bly be brave again. Besides, mamma had said 
that this time he couldn’t even have gas. 

“O Benny, are you worrying?” asked 
mamma, as she drew away the coverlet from 
Benny’s face and saw two big round tears just 
ready to toboggan over Benny’s rosy cheeks, 

“Wow, but it hurt me last time!” Benny 
groaned. 

“Yes, but this is different. Why, the tooth 
is loose already. Come, be my brave, good 
boy!” 

Benny shook his head mournfully, and he 
wasn’t a bit brave; but he managed to dress 
himself and eat a very, very little breakfast. 
His brother Rob went with him to the dentist. 

Of course, he had to wait. Nobody ever 
went to a dentist and didn’t. That is always 
the last screw to be turned. 

Rob tried to be very kind and brotherly. 
“Here, Benny,” he said, “I knew you'd have to 
wait; and I brought some taffy anda story paper 
on purpose. Take a bit to cheer you up, and 
I’ll read you a story.” 

“Tt will take more than candy and stories to 
cheer me up,” he said dolefully; but he took the 
candy generously held out to him, and bit into 
it. Then he groaned again. 


“Oh, dear, I can’t eat candy now. My tooth 
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hasn’t ached a bit, and now it’s beginning. 
Oh, dear!” and he looked gloomier than ever. 
“Tt will stick my teeth all up, too, Maybe I 
can eat it afterward,” And he dropped it into 
one of the dentist’s envelopes, and slipped it 
in his overcoat pocket. 

“Never mind,” said Rob, cheerfully, glad that 
it wasn’t he who must have a tooth pulled, 

Just as Rob was beginning to read, the den- 
tist called Benny. Benny climbed tremblingly up 
into the chair and the dentist hunted round 
among his instruments, for he knew what Benny 
had come for. Benny opened his mouth and 
held his breath. Then the dentist scowled with 
pretended dismay. 

“What's this, young man?” he asked sternly. 
“Are you trying to fool me? This isn’t the 
first of April. What do you come to me for, 
when you have pulled your tooth out your- 
self?” 

Benny gasped. He couldn’t believe his ears. 
He took the hand-glass, and gazed with interest 
into the little red cavern of his mouth. As true 
as I'm alive, the tooth was gone, and in its place 
was the tiniest round bit of a new one. 

The dentist laughed; and Benny climbed 
down from the chair, looking very much sur- 
prised, but also very happy. He went back to 
the waiting-room, drew the envelope from his 
overcoat pocket, looked at the taffy he had 
saved for by and by, and there, half buried in 
the dark, soft sweetness, gleamed the missing 
tooth. 

How Rob laughed! “And you never even 
knew it had been pulled!” he said with a 
shout. Then they both ran home to tell 
mamma how brave Benny had been. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Bargain Day. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


For a long time Herbert had been praying 
for a baby sister; and at last, when he was six 
years old, she came. Though somewhat dis- 
appointed at her limp and unresponsive state, 
the little fellow was delighted at her arrival; 
and, as time passed on and she became more 
appreciative of his attentions, his admiration 
knew no bounds. 

But, when she had attained the advanced age 
of two years and was “into everything,” 
the nurse expressed it, he was often glad to 
withdraw from her society, and to betake him- 
self and his belongings to another part of the 
house. But, as baby’s devotion to him (and his 
playthings) increased daily, the withdrawing 
process became more and more difficult; and 
Herbert, though still loyal, did sometimes com- 
plain of the unreasonable preference of his 
small sister for his playthings over her own. 

One day mamma found both children on the 
floor, in a corner of the dining-room, each pull- 
ing vigorously at a scrap-book of which Herbert 
was very fond. _ 

“It’s mine!” he cried emphatically. 

“Mine!” screamed the baby, both hands 
grasping the book. 

With a great deal of tact sad soothing per- 
suasion, mamma at length rescued the book, 
and peace was restored. 

That evening, after the usual good-night play 
between the two children, mamma said,— 

“She’s a darling, precious little sister, isn’t 
she, Herbert ?” 

“Yes,” answered Herbert. Then, as he re- 
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membered the day’s tribulations, he added 
thoughtfully,— 

“But sometimes I have a bargain day.” 

“A bargain day!” repeated mamma, perplexed. 

“Yes. You know, mamma, like what they 
have at the stores,—when I'd sell her for twenty- 
five cents.” 


What Ralph Saw. 


Ralph had been sick a month; and, now that 
he was able to sit up, he liked to have his chair 
by the window, where he could watch the men 
at work on a new house which was being built 
next door. 

He was glad the men were at work; for the 
days seemed long, and he liked to see the house 
growing before his eyes. One day the funniest 
thing happened. A strange workman appeared, 
but this workman hindered more than he helped. 

Ralph was at the window, watching a car- 
penter who was measuring pieces of lumber. 
Ralph saw him take out his measure and mark 
the length with a pencil. He then laid the pen- 
cil down beside him while he sawed the board. 
Pretty soon he looked around to get his pencil, 
and it was gone. He looked about afew min- 
utes; then he took another pencil from his 
pocket. He marked another board with this 
and laid it down as before; and, when he 
wanted it again, it, too, was gone. 

The man now began to look vexed; and he 
searched all about, probably expecting to find 
some mischievous boy, Ralph thought. But, 
finding no boy and no pencils, he borrowed 
another pencil of one of the workmen; and 
this time, when he got through using it, he 
put it in his pocket. 

Presently he seemed to have measured all the 
boards he needed, and then he began nailing 
them in place. He took a handful of nails from 


the pocket of the big apron that he wore and — 


laid them down within easy reach. He used a 
few; and, when he reached around for more, 
there were no more there. Then he stood 
straight up, took off his cap, and scratched his 
head. 

Ralph had been watching all this time, and 
had seen where all the missing articles went; 
and now at the man’s perplexity he laughed 
aloud. Mamma heard the merry laugh, and de- 
termined to go in as soon as she finished the 


as| dusting and see what was amusing Ralph. 


After the loss of his nails, the workman 
seemed to think something was wrong. He 
questioned some of the other carpenters, and 
finally went to work once more; but this time 
he took the nails from his pocket only as he 
needed them, and once in a while he would 
look around as if watching for somebody. But 
he seemed at last to forget his mysterious losses, 
and to work on in his usual manner. 

It was a warm day; and, as the sun rose higher, 
he began to feel warm, and finally he took out 
a large red handkerchief and wiped his fore- 
head. Then he laid his handkerchief down 
beside him while he again turned to his 
work. 

“Mamma, come quick, quick!” Ralph 
shouted; and mamma hurried to his side. 

He pointed to the window. 
that man’s handkerchief,” he said. 
take your eyes off from it.” 


“Don’t 


“Now watch 


Mamma wondered what Ralph meant, but she 
did as he said; and pretty soon, when the man 


had gone to work and turned his back to his 


handkerchief, down swooped a big black crow, _ 
. hs 


‘> =. a 


Dp 
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Picked the handkerchief up, and flew off 
with it, : 

Then how Ralph did laugh and clap his 
hands! “It’s just too funny, mamma,” he 
said. And then he explained how the crow 
had been playing jokes all the morning. 
Mamma laughed, too; and then she said: “I 
think, Ralph, that we will have to arrest Mr. 
' Crow. Shall we tell the man who his tor- 
i mentor is?” 

“Yes,” said Ralph: “only please wait till he 
finds his handkerchief gone.” 


So they waited ; and presently the man turned. 


: to take up his handkerchief, for he had grown 
very warm again. His look of blank astonish- 
ment when he found it was gone was too much 
for both Ralph and mamma, and they laughed 
till the tears stood in their eyes. 

Then mamma went out on the front steps and 
tried to call to the man, but he was shouting 
and gesticulating to the other workmen in such 
a frantic way that she had to go over to the 
building before she could make him hear her. 

Ralph watched from the window. He saw 
the man turn at last and listen to what mamma 
had to say; and he saw them both go around to 
the farther end of a pile of lumber, where there 

-Was a space between two boards, and there, 
safely stored away, were the pencils, nails, and 
the handkerchief, as they expected. 

Then Ralph saw mamma point up into the 
branches of a tree which stood near, and from 
which, as she did so, there came a cry of “Caw! 
caw! caw!” ‘ 

The other workmen shouted with laughter. 
At first the subject of Mr. Crow’s practical 
jokes was inclined to be angry, but at last he 
laughed with the rest. 

As he went back to work, Ralph saw him take 
the handkerchief and tie it under his chin; and 
mamma explained, when she came in, that he 
said he would have to tie his cap on, or the bird 
would be flying off with that next. 

But Jim Crow seemed satisfied with his morn- 
ing’s work ; and, after his trick was discovered, he 
flew off home, and the poor workman was left 
in peace. 

As Ralph was much better the next day, 
mamma said she believed that his laughing so 
hard over Jim Crow’s pranks had done him 
more good than medicine.—Southern Church- 
man. i 


Little Miss Pouter and the Cloud- 
land Man. 


There was once a little girl who loved the 
Manin the Moon. She was but a baby when 
first she noticed how brightly he smiled down 
upon her from his home in the sky. Night 
after night she watched for him, and threw him 
kisses before she could talk plainly. She 
wanted to own him in those days; and lucky it 
was for the Man in the Moon that no ladder 
could reach him, else the little girl’s father 
would have brought him down to the earth for 
a plaything. 

As the little girl grew older, she used to spend 

“hours by the window, watching her old friend 
go sailing through the sky. Whenever she saw 
him, his kind old face wore a merry smile to 
cheer the children of earth. 

Now it happened that the little girl had one 
bad habit. She used to pout and cry unless 
she could do exactly as she pleased about 


dl 


everything. 
_ It grieved the Man in the Moon to see her 
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behave so badly, but for a long time he pre- 
tended not to notice her actions. He supposed 
her parents would correct her tault, though 
they didn’t seem to think much aboutit. They 
laughed, and called the child “Little Miss 
Pouter.” 

Itis hard to guess what would have become 
of the little girl as years went by if the Cloud- 
land Man had not wondered what ailed the 
Manin the Moon, Night after night the Man 
in the Moon kept dodging behind the cloud- 
ships in the strangest manner. This so roused 
the curiosity of the Cloudland Man that he 
called through his trumpet to the Man in the 
Moon,— 

“What’s the matter, old fellow ?” 

“Oh! that you, Cloudy?” replied the Man in 
the Moon through his trumpet. “Truth is, ’m 
so sad I keep losing my smile every minute or 
so; and I hide behind your boats until I can get 
it back again.” 

“Why, why! 
Cloudland Man. 

“There’s a child below whose parents do not 
love it,” called back the Man in the Moon. 
“They keep their rose-bushes trimmed, and 
their trees; but they are letting their little girl 
grow crooked. 

“How so,—how so ?” asked the Cloudland 
Man, who cared more for farms and gardens 
than for little children. 

“OQ Cloudy,” wailed the Man in the Moon, 
“the child was a beautiful baby; but now she 
does nothing but pout and cry. Every night 
she cries when her mother speaks of bedtime. 
I hurry out of sight when I see her at the win- 
dow, she grieves me so. I don’t believe I can 
smile again to-night; and, if I can’t, I won’t 
show my face, not once will I peep out from 
behind the cloud-ships.” 

“Where does the child live? Tell me, old 
fellow, and I will-cure her of the habit of pout- 
ing and crying,” said the Cloudland Man. 

“She lives in the United States of America,” 
replied the Man in the Moon, in a sad voice, 
through his trumpet. “Her home is the seventy- 
nine millionth white house in a straight line 
south from the North Pole.” 

“All right, sir,’’ sang out the Cloudland Man. 
“Now, if you do not object, I shall be pleased 
to have you go and shine on China for a week 
or so, until you get back your smile.” 

When the Cloudland Man stopped laughing, 
the Man in the Moon was nowhere to be seen. 
He had gone to China. 

In the seventy-nine millionth white house in 
a straight line south from the North Pole, in 
the United States of America, the Cloudland 
Man found little Miss Pouter. She was eating 
her breakfast when he appeared in a cloud-ship 
close to the earth. 

“Why, why! I must have made a mistake!” 
said the Cloudland Man, when he saw what a 
sweet, well-mannered little girl sat at the table. 

Just then the child dropped her spoon, cry- 
ing, “I want more sugar on my oatmeal!” kick- 
ing the table at the same time. Suddenly she 
became drenched in rain. ; 

The child stopped instantly; but, realizing 
that she was wet to her skin, she screamed 
louder than before. Down came another 
shower; and, the more little Miss Puuter cried, 
the harder fell the rain. 

When her clothes were changed, little Miss 
Pouter wanted to wear her slippers; but 
her mother wanted her to wear shoes. Miss 
Pouter’s face began to pucker. Without warn- 


What’s wrong?” shouted the 
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ing down came another shower, soaking the 
child. 2 

Before that day was ended, all of poor little 
Miss Pouter’s clothes were on the line to dry; 
and she ate her supper wrapped in a blanket. 

Every one in the honse was puzzled and dis- 
tressed. Indeed, the whole neighborhood was 
soon in despair, because, wherever Miss Pouter 
went, a barrel or two of water was sure to fall. 

At last little Miss Pouter found a way out 
of her trouble. What was it?—Sunday School 
Times. 


4 


Dolls, 


In Siberia and Arctic America, ivory dolls, 
clothed in furs of beautiful workmanship, are 
found; in Peruvian graves, dressed dolls of 
clay; and in Africa the girls play with wooden 
or clay figures. Dolls’ heads of thin iron are 
now sold in the fancy shops in London. The 
heads are said to be well cast; and, when en- 
amelled and finished by a handsome head of 
hair, a very good-looking, if rather heavy-headed, 
doll is the result. The bodies are made of kid, 
as heretofore. Dutch dolls come from Tyrol. 
The best are made in England, largely in Lon- 
don, while Birmingham supplies a great part of 
the knick-knacks which serve to amuse grown-up 
children. 

A collection of old playthings, many of which 
belonged to royal children, was sold lately at 
Hotel Drouot, Paris. Among them was a little 
doll, rather less than a foot long, but clad in a 
panoply of steel and armed cap a-pie, and made 
at the period when Louis XIII. sat on the throne 
of France. It sold for $125. Another doll, still 
dressed in the original faded brocade silk, which 
had belonged to Marie Antoinette as a child, 
easily brought the large sum of $3,600.—Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate. 


His First Letter. 


When George was sent away to boarding- 
school, the family waited anxiously for his first 
letter, which, they feared, would be filled with 
homesick longings for the people and things he 
had left. 

When the letter came, George's father smiled, 
his mother sighed, and his older sisters were 
half-amused and half-provoked. 


“Dear Mother and Family,” wrote the only 
son of the household, “I’ve been here twenty- 
three hours now, and it is great. My most 
intimate friend is a boy by the name of Floppy 
Smith. He’s five feet six and has had his left 


leg broken in two different places. Love to all, 
and will write soon again. Your affectionate 
scn, GEORGE.” 


— Youth's Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
The Only Judge. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. 
— Robert Burns. 


Nearer Together. 


The three practical duties before the world of 
the twentieth century mean a closer communi- 
cation between all the people of all the four 
continents. As we come nearer to God, we 
must come nearer together; and, indeed, in 
proportion as we come nearer together, we 
shall come nearer to him. Our own special 
share in this business of Christian civilization 
is the construction of a railway running north 
and south from the southern points of Hudson’s 
Bay to Patagonia, and eventually to the south- 
ern points of Patagonia. The commission ap- 
pointed more than ten years ago, which has 
had this matter in hand, has reported the 
results of preliminary surveys to the Pan- 
American Congress. We are so far advanced, 
indeed, that this union of American nations 
may take a distinct step forward. 

This great railway must be under interna- 
tional control. There must be no Lehigh and 
Reading squabbling over it. Its first object is 
not commercial profit: it is the pacification of 
mankind. However it is built, the nations 
of America must be able to see that it is 
never worked for the mere profit of individu- 
als, but for international service. There is 
enough surplus money lying in the treasury 
of the United States at this time to build the 
whole railway. One might say, in passing, that 
the expenditure of this money on some such 
useful purpose would do a great deal to relieve 
the difficulties which now occupy the secretaries 
of the treasury who do not know how they can 
lend it so that it shall be at once safe and of 
use. The honest expenditure of it would relieve 
them from a good deal of care. 

As to the European, Asiatic, and African 
railways, if the powers of Europe alone would 
cut off their experiture for armies and navies 
for the year 1903, they would have money 
enough in hand to build those great systems 
three times over,—that is, to build a four-track 
railway from the Baltic to the Pacific, and one 
from Cairo to the Cape,—with the necessary 
branches, and then to build two more like it. 

But let them build their road while we begin 
to build ours. No man whose duty is in the 
crowded sections of Boston or New York or 
Chicago or Philadelphia fails to see the neces- 
sity for better outlets for the crowded popula- 
tions than we have now. There are about seven 
million families in the United States. Some of 
these families are very large, as the family in one 
State prison: some of them are very small, like 
that of John and Mary and the baby; but seven 
million families would be a good average. In 
the same United States there are more than 
seven million square miles of land. Part of it 
we used to call a desert; and now we irrigate it, 
and find that it produces such fruits as men 
never dreamed of, and that there are growing 
up villages in physical luxuries such as have 
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never been seen before. How absurd it seems 
that we should crowd a thousand people to- 
gether on a single acre in the lower wards of 
New York, or in the worst wards of Boston, 
while the kind Father of us all has laid out for 
us all the paradises of beauty which man as yet 
has scarcely trodden on! 

Mr. Owen Wister has done us all much good 
by his great novel. I can hardly think that any 
one has read it without wondering why men and 
women should be jestling together and starving 
and dying of a crowded life when these fertile 
deserts are ready to be tickled with the hoe. 

Perhaps the great exposition at St. Louis will 
open some eyes a little as it quickens their mem- 
ory. One cannot see what the Valley of the 
Mississippi is now, comparing it with what it 
was in 1803, without asking what the Valley of 
the Amazon shall be when the year 2003 comes 
round. Possibly it may fulfil the prophecy of 
that English traveller who has seriously asked 
us to understand that it will be the centre of the 
civilization of the world. 

But, even if it is not, will it not be a home at 
least for the tropical races? If Alabama and 
Mississippi cannot find any way in which the 
black man shall breathe the air of freedom, why 
may not that land be found for him in regions 
such as his near ancestors came from, between 
the tropics and perhaps close to the equator? 
When it is as easy to go from New Orleans to 
Mexico as it now is to go from Eastport to 
Chicago, will not people go there? When 
you can choose your climate as you will, 
—an average of sixty degrees at one latitude, 
at sixty-five at another, at seventy degrees 
at another,—will not men and women avail 
themselves of that freedom, and live where 
they like to live? When a few selfish and 
quarrelsome men undertake to freeze their 
humble dependants into submission to their 
tyranny, will not those dependants find their 
homes where their climate is not dictated to 
them by speculators? 

The international railway will play its essen- 
tial part in sociology, in politics, in morals. 
And that part will be so played that the king- 
dom of God among men will be nearer. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Meadville Letter. 


During the past week there has been going on 
at the Meadville Theological School, at the 
same time with the mid-year examinations, a 
series of seven lectures on the “ Philosophy of 
Religion” by Prof. George B. Foster of the 
University of Chicago Our students are in- 
clined to vote the lectures, or at least two or three 
of them, considerably harder than the examina- 
tions, but much more interesting. Prof. Foster 
leads his hearers by no easy road; but it con- 
stantly ascends, and he leaves us upon. the hill- 
tops of vision. In these seven lectures he has 
given the outlines of a theological system and 
the elements of a liberal education. 

One of the pleasant features of our life at 
Meadville is the succession of non-resident lect- 
urers who are frequently coming and going. A 
new departure this year has been three series of 
lectures on Sunday-school problems by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford of Chicago, Rev. Austin Gar- 
ver of Worcester, and Rev. Edward A. Horton 
of Boston. Mr. Horton came just in time to 
speak a vigorous word at the enthusiastic and 
successful annual meeting of the local church. 
In addition to these men we have had the privi- 
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lege of hearing four lectures by Mr. George H. 
Perris of London and two by Rev. Francis Tif- 
fany of Cambridge; and we have many good 
things in store before the end of the school year. 

Through the courtesy of the Church of Our 
Father in Buffalo, and its minister, Rev. 
Frederic C. Brown, the students of the two upper 
classes in our school are to be given an oppor- 
tunity for a little clinical work in connection 
with their regular duties. Every two weeks 
during the year a student goes to Buffalo for a 
four days’ visit as the guest of the Church of 
Our Father, takes part in the service there or 
preaches at Parkside Church, visits the social 
settlement of the church, studies the church- 
districting plan of the city, and receives instrue- 
tion from the superintendent of the Associated 
Charities and others concerning the social and 
charitable work of a large city. Tne students 
who have already made the visit pronounce it 
of great value. 

An effort is also being made to provide some 
preaching stations for students at points nearer 
Meadville. One such station seems already to 
be fairly established; namely, at our neighbor- 
ing city of Sharon, where a preaching station 
existed ten years or more ago. Rev. Parker 
Stockdale, one of our students, who resigned. 
from the pastorate of the First Baptist Church 
of Independence, Mo., last September in order 
to enter the school, has been preaching in 
Independence for a month on Sunday evenings. 
He began with a congregation of nine, but the 
numbers have been rapidly increasing until now 
they overflow the hall. A temporary organiza- 
tion was formed last week. When we get a 
dozen more preaching stations like Sharon in 
this vicinity, we shall be able to do better work 
in making preachers. 

A matter of great importance for the future 
of our school will be brought before the trus- 
tees at their annual meeting, and has already 
received favorable consideration from the local 
members of the board. I refer to a plan for 
pensioning those members of the teaching force 
who have won exemption from active labor by 
long and faithful service. If, as it now seems 
reasonable to expect, this plan receives the 
indorsement of the board at its annual meet- 
ing, an appeal for money will at once be made 
with which to put it into immediate operation. 

By the time this letter appears in print the 
lands owned by the school will have been in- 
creased by the purchase of about three acres 
which lie directly south of its present property, 
running down into a beautiful ravine. This will 
provide a more suitable site for the erection of 
the new gymnasium, give ample space for ten- 
nis and other athletic grounds, and room 
enough for our school to expand into the insti- 
tution which it expects to be. In memory of 
a recent benefactor this tract of land will be 
known as “Maxwell Field.” The entire amount 
which was asked for by Prof. Gilmore for the 
new gymnasium has now been subscribed, and 
the unpaid subscriptions are being collected. 
One of the local trustees, who has been a gen- 
erous benefactor of the school in the past, has 
just offered five hundred dollars toward the - 
construction of a central heating-plant on the 
property recently acquired. 4 

Our new catalogue is now in the hands of the 
printer. I recently sent a circular to the Uni- 
tarian ministers in charge of churches, asking 
their assistance in getting this catalogue into the 
hands of the young men and women of America 
who ought to be contemplating the ministry as 
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a profession. In reply to this request one hun- 
_ dred and seventy ministers have offered to 
make such use of eleven hundred and fifty cata- 
logues. The response has been particularly 
gratifying; and the assurances of deep personal 
interest in the welfare of this school, which have 
come from so many of our ministers along with 
their replies to this circular, are an augury that 
its work is only just beginning. The local mem- 
bers of the board of trustees and the officers of 
the board are lending loyal and enthusiastic 
support to every reasonable plan for the better- 
ment of the institution, and the appropriations 
of money which have been asked for have been 
granted by unanimous votes. 

We are putting into the new catalogue a 
record of some of the needs of the school as 
well as the opportunities it offers. It occurs to 
me that this record ought to be in the hinds of 
a large number of our laymen as well as our 
ministers, and that I have a right to ask the 
assistance of every believer in the principles 
which our school is seeking to promote in 
getting these catalogues inte the places where 
they will do the most good. Requests for cata- 
logues ought to be received at once, in order 
that a sufficient number of copies may be 
printed. 

There are a hundred Unitarian parishes in 
any one of which there may be a possible Will- 
iam Ellery Channing, Edward Everett Hale, 
Minot J. Savage, or Samuel M. Crothers. The 
reason why our church is not a church militant 
to-day is that we have been sinfully and sloth- 
fully letting these men drift into law or jour- 
nalism or medicine or teaching or some other 
secondary occupation, without once calling their 
attention to the more enticing opportunity 
which lay right at their doors to preach the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God to a doubt- 
ing and perplexed generation. There exists in 
Meadville a society known as the Brotherhood 
of Unitarian Missions. It consists largely of 
students who are studying missionary problems 
with the intention, when they leave the school, 
of offering their services to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for missionary work instead 
of seeking well-established and prosperous par- 
ishes. The presence of about fifty more such 
men next. year would be a good thing for the 
school, and would mean in a few years the 
inauguration of a new era of missionary activity. 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Dr. Martineau, 


The new volume of the Encyclopadia Brit- 
annica contains a splendid appreciation of 
Martineau from the pen of Dr. Fairbairn. The 
learned principal’s remarkable powers of ana- 
lyzing and portraying character are here seen at 
their best. He says, “Martineau had the sweet 
and patient temper which knew how to live, un- 
repining and unsoured, in the midst of the most 
watchful persecution, public and private; and it 
is wonderful how rarely he used his splendid 
thetoric for the purposes of invective against 
the spirit and policy from which he must have 
suffered deeply, while, it may be added, he 
never hid an innuendo under a metaphor or a 
trope.” Further on, Dr. Fairbairn says, “He 
was fundamentally too much a man of strong 
convictions to be correctly described as open- 
minded; for, if Nature ever determined any 
man’s faith, it was his, the root of his whole 
intellectual life, which was too deep to be dis- 


turbed by any superficial change in his phi- 
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losophy, being the feeling for God.” Marti- 
neau’s religion is defined as “what he conceived 
the personal religion of Jesus to have been; 
and he was to him more a person to be imitated 
than an authority to be obeyed, rather an ideal 
to be revered than a being to be worshipped.” 
Dr. Fairbairn adds, “The nineteenth century 
had no more reverent thinker than Martineau: 
the awe of the Eternal was the very atmosphere 
that he breathed, and he looked at man with 
that compassion of one whose faults were full 
of God.” This fine tribute can hardly fail to 
give satisfaction to all admirers of Martineau, 
whatever their theological opinions.—/rom the 
Christian Life, London, England. 


The Convention for Religious 
Education. 


The convention is to be held in Chicago 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Febru- 
ary 10, 11,and 12, The six sessions will be dis- 
tributed between the auditorium, the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and the University Con- 
gregational Church. President James B. Angell, 
LL.D., wili preside. On Tuesday the general 
subject will be “The Next Step Forward in Re- 
ligious Education”; and President Angell, Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., Mr. W. L, Hervey, 
President J. W. Bashford, and Rev. N. D. 
Hillis, D.D., will share in the discussion. On 
Wednesday morning, after a business session, 
Prof. George A. Coe, Prof. E. D. Starbuck, 
Prof. John Dewey, Dr. Henry C. King, Dr. 
Rush Rhees, and Prof. H. L. Willett will give 
addresses on the general subject, “The Modern 
Conception of Religious Education.” On Wed- 
nesday afternoon President G. B. Stewart and 
Rev. J. F. Loba will speak on “The Promotion 
of Religious and Moral Education” through the 
home. Dr. Charles H. Thurber and Mr. John 
W. Carr will show the part of the day-schools 
in this education, and Dr. W. G. Ballantine and 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton set forth the influence 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the young people’s societies. On Wednesday 
evening addresses on “Religious Education 
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through the Sunday-school” will be given by 
Dr. C. R. Blackall, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Prof. 
F. K. Sanders, and Rev. Pascal Harrower. On 
Thursday morning President Nicholas M. But- 
ler will give an address on “The Scope and 
Purpose of the New Organization,” which will 
be discussed by Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, and others. On 
Thursday afternoon Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus will 
speak on “The Relation of the New Organiza- 
tion to Existing Organizations,” and after dis- 
cussion a business meeting with the adoption of 
a permanent organization and election of offi- 
cers will close the conference. 

Information about reduced railroad rates, cer- 
tificates, entertainment, etc., will be sent in due 
time to every one who notifies Prof. C. W. 
Votaw, The University of Chicago, of his 
purpose to attend the convention. 


Biblical Literature and History. 


A short course of lectures, class lessons, and 
readings, presenting the Bible in the light of 
modern research and in accordance with pro- 
gressive educational methods, is offered to the 
public in order to test the demand for work of 
this character. The course is heartily indorsed 
by the Council of the Twentieth Century Club, 
and, although not arranged by the club, will be 
given at the club-rooms, 14 Somerset Street, 
Boston, on Saturday afternoons at four o’clock. 

The programme will be as follows :— 

February 7.—Introductory Lecture. “The 
History and Present State of the Old Testa- 
ment Problems.” By Prof. George F. Moore 
of the Harvard Divinity School. 

February 14.—‘Amos and Hosea.” A Lect- 
ure by Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell of the 
Boston University School of Theology. 

February 21.—“‘Amos and Hosea.” A Class 
Lesson by Dr. Irving F. Wood, Professor of 
Biblical Literature at Smith College. 

February 28.—‘The Two Types of Gospel.” 
A Lecture and Class Lesson by Prof. Henry S. 
Nash of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. } 

March 7.—Paul and the First Epistle to the 
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shows. 


Let us talk of tables. 
chairs, desks, and sideboards, 
artistic table? 

Naturally, it is difficult to design it. 
all pieces of furniture, a table is the farthest 
removed from artistic possibilities. 
a table can be artistic this pattern clearly 


We have artistic 
Why not an 
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The top here measures 41 inches in diam- 
eter, but we have a larger size of the same 
style for large libraries. 
table for the centre of a room. 


This makes an ideal 
It is as full of 


distinction as the best example of custom cabinet-work. 


Yet it is sold at the Canal Street 
or mahogany. 


price of ready-made furniture. In oak 
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Corinthians.” A Lecture and Class Lesson by 
Prof. Henry S. Nash. 

Readings from the books studied, supple- 
menting each lecture and lesson, will be given 
by Miss Helen M. Cole. 

There will be opportunity for questions and 
discussion. 

No admission fee to the course will be 
charged, the Jecturers giving their services. 

The chief purpose, in offering this course of 
lectures and lessons, is to arouse public interest 
in the establishment in Boston of an endowed 
“School of Biblical Literature and History,” 
which shall put the general public, clergy- 
men, Sunday-school teachers, and Bible students 
in personal touch with the eminent Biblical 
scholars connected with our colleges and uni- 
versities. In such a school, lectures would 
be given by professors from leading divinity 
schools and by other Biblical scholars of the 
first rank. Class lessons on the same topics 
as the lectures would be conducted by pro- 
fessors or teachers capable of expanding and 
popularizing the subjects treated. 

The work would be absolutely non-sectarian 
in character, the idea being to give an intelli- 
gent understanding of the Bible which would 
be so fundamental as to lie below theology, and 
throw light on any existing method of Bible 
study. 

The criticism would be constructive, with the 
aim of presenting not only the letter, but the 
spirit of the Bible. Supplementing, therefore, 
an analysis of the books, attention would be 
given to the reading of the books themselves, so 
that the life, soul, and beauty of the literature 
would be impressed upon the student as well as 
its origin, composition, and form. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The great need of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union at the present time is the extension 
of its organization into the Unitarian churches 
of the West and South. The Union, as its 
name implies, is a national body, and as such it 
should rightfully have branches in every part of 
the country wherein Unitarianism has estab- 
lished a foothold. This condition, however, 
has as yet been but imperfectly realized. The 
vast majority of our young people’s societies 
are in Massachusetts, and most of the remain- 
der are scattered through the other New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States. 

This year determined and systematic efforts 
are being made to extend our work in hitherto 
untried fields, through the medium of field 
agents. It is obvious, however, that no field 
agent or representative of the Union, sent out 
from the Boston headquarters, can reach all of 
our scattered churches. It is only a few of the 
more accessible ones that can be visited, and 
these only at rare intervals. There are many 
churches, especially in the South and on the Pa- 

- cific slope, where it is almost inevitable that we 
must look to the local ministers and young peo- 
ple to do the work by themselves, without the 
inspiration or assistance of the field agents of 
the National Union. To them we appeal for 
interest in our cause, for co-operation in our 
work. The national body can do much for the 
extension of its organization; but infinitely more 
could be accomplished if each and every one 
of our ministers, throughout the country, would 
realize the importance of the young people’s 
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movement, and make his church a vital factor 
in that movement. 
JoHn Haynes Ho.iMEs, President. 


NOTES. 

This week the union at Syracuse, N.Y., has 
joined the National Union. We gladly wel- 
come the young people to our fellowship, and 
wish them many years of useful service. 

Rev. William H. Savary very kindly offers to 
give, at request, his interesting lecture on Starr 
King before any of the unions. Address Mr. 
Savary at 25 Beacon Street. 


POWER OF THE POLLS. 


BY COURTENAY GUILD. 


In an absolute monarchy the people have no 
voice in the government; and the only restraint 
on the ruler is his danger from revolution or 
assassination, if his rule does not appear to be 
in accord with the welfare of his subjects. 

In a republic the power lies with the people ; 
and the three branches of government—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—are chosen directly 
or indirectly by vote of the citizens. 

President, governor, and mayor represent the 
executive branch; congress, legislature, and 
city council, the legislative; and the judges of 
the various courts are the judicial part of gov- 
ernment. 

To appreciate the power of the polls and the 
vital importance of performing conscientiously 
the duties pertaining to the ballot, it is neces- 
sary only to contrast the results produced by 
the election of properly qualified men for high 
office with the state of affairs brought about by 
the triumph of corrupt and unscrupulous candi- 
dates who use their success at the polls merely 
to enrich themselves and their accomplices. 

Good government means wise administration, 
giving protection to the lives and property of 
all citizens, laws made for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and justice for all. 

Bad government means not merely unscientific 
administration, but the appointment of unfit men 
at the head of important departments: as a re- 
ward for political work, a debauched judiciary, 
and a corrupt police. Such administration is 
for the benefit of the office-holders, and not for 
that of the tax-payers. The citizen with prop- 
erty is in danger of the passage of laws that 
will practically amount to confiscation of all 
that he possesses. Special privileges will be 
granted to the few at the expense of the many. 
In short, life and property will not be protected 
by law, and justice will be impossible. 

The saddest feature of our system of univer- 
sal suffrage is that people with the greatest 
wealth and education are the class that take 
the smallest interest in practical politics,—I 
mean taking part in the nominations and elec- 
tions as well as the encouragement of *naturali- 
zation and registration. aS 

The so-called lower classes, especially those 
of foreign birth, esteem the ballot as one of 
their greatest privileges. They are so eager 
for the success of their friends who are candi- 
dates that every year there are thousands who 
perjure themselves in order to cast a vote and 
aid the election of their political associates. 

Conspiracies are entered into to defraud 
honest voters of their rights, and the criminals 
are seldom punished. At the city election in 
Boston last December two candidates for the 
common council were tied in the number of 
votes received, and one of them promptly with- 
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drew in favor of his opponent of the other 
party. The withdrawal might be considered 
magnanimous if it were not due to the fact that 
the self-sacrificing young man was not yet 
twenty-one years of age, and yet had been vot- 
ing for two years. 

In a public hearing of the contestants the fact 
of illegal registration and voting would have 
been brought out, and it is not to be supposed 
that a guilty man will seek to give publicity to 
his crimes. This offender against the law will 
escape scot-free because he has political in- 
fluence, and public sentiment is not sufficiently 
aroused to force the proper officials to act 
in the matter. 

No city or nation under popular government 
is ruled any worse than it deserves; for, where 
the administration is in unfit hands, it is there 
because the majority of the citizens desire it to 
be there or are too indifferent to care how badly 
they are governed. 

Trial by jury that has come down to us 
through the centuries is regarded by some asa 
sacred institution, and yet the first action of a 
business man drawn on a jury is usually an at- 
tempt to find some way of escaping from serv- 
ing. Indeed, the reason for refusing to register 
a voter is often: “I don’t want my name on the 
list because I may be drawn on the jury.” 

Is it strange that trial by jury is often a farce 
and municipal government a failure when those 
best qualified to aid the cause of justice and 
civic virtue absolutely refuse to bear their 
share of the burden, and, like the traditional 
ostrich with his head in the sand, think they 
free themselves from responsibility by refusing 
to assume it? 

The power of the polls controls the power of 
the republic; and, as it is from a neglect of the 
duties of citizenship that the greatest nations of 
the world have fallen, the importance of a con- 
scientious performance of these duties cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Prof. W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas, 
has a very thoughtful paper in Umity for Jan- 
uary I, his subject being “The Limits of Re- 
ligi6us Education in the Public Schools.” This 
is a pertinent and important topic, very well 
handled by the writer. He traverses the laws 
in diffzrent commonwealths regarding religious 
instruction in public schools. He finds, as we 
know, a great deal interdicted and some general 
use of the Bible permitted. His position is that 
religious influence and nurture can be created in 
public school instruction, and urges their devel- 
opment. 

His starting-point is a definition of religion: 
“ Religion is the longing of the human soul for 
harmony with the spirit and tendency of the 
universe.” He then adds a further explanation: 
“If this is true, then the task of religious educa- 
tion is, in a word, to discover and point out the 
harmony and beauty of that spirit of the uni- 
verse, and the natural instinct of the youthful 
soul will be obedient to the heavenly vision.” 
He is convinced that this end in public school 
instruction can be obtained by taking heed to 
three points: “1. Much greater stress and esti- 
mation should be laid upon sound character and > 
high consecrated spirit in the teacher. 2. Ele- 
mentary science and history and literature to be ~ 
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taught interpretatively, so as to show the beauty 
and order and lawfulness of the universe, not 
merely as dead facts and wit-sharpeners, 3. 
Applied ethics based upon the study of the 
universe to be made a distinct branch of study 
in all grades of the public school.” 

I admit the force of Prof. Carruth’s argument, 
and see nothing unreasonable in his position. 
As a co-operative attitude on the part of the 
public school with the Sunday-school, this is a 
decided help. But I think the need for the 
next twenty years is the development of the 
Sunday-school until it becomes a greater power- 
The main results of moral and religious educa- 
tion must be obtained in the church. We must 
not expect too much of the public school sys- 
tem. If it can give our boys and girls good 
mental training, it accomplishes its chief object. 
Motives, ideals, sentiments,—these cannot be 
satisfactorily determined by intellectual train- 
ing. This is a palpable fact, when we reflect 
that only about five out of every hundred go 
into the high school from the grammar schools. 
There is a lack of continuous pressure and 
discipline on the majority of the young. Re- 
ligious education seeks to implant a certain 
disposition for virtue, and to create a spirit 
loyal to honor which are safeguards in all con- 
ditions of life. 

The Chicago Convention to consider Sunday- 
school affairs meets in Chicago February Io to 
12. The subjects to be treated are: “The Next 
Step Forward in Religious Education,” “The 
Modern Conception of Religious Education,” 
“The Promotion of Religious and Moral Edu- 
cation,” “Religious Education through the 
Sunday-school,” also “The Scope and Purpose 
of the New Organization,” and, as a final topic, 
“The Relation of the New Organization to 
Existing Organizations.” Forty-five prominent 
college presidents, professors, ministers, and 
laymen are announced to speak to these vari- 
ous subjects. There is every promise of a re- 
markable and profitable series of meetings. 

The pamphlet Easter Services for 1893, 1894, 
and 1898, are reprinted by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. These have had a very wide 
use in our Sunday-schools, and continue their 
deserved popularity. Easter Sunday falls on 
April 12, and these publications are therefore 
ready for inspection and rehearsal in good sea- 
son. Price, five cents a copy; four dollars per 
hundred. 

I call attention again to the free tract by Rev. 
M. J. Savage, D.D., “The Sunday School and 
the Child.” Copies in any number will be for- 
warded without charge to ministers who may 
wish to distribute them in the pews of their 
churches. It is a very good document for 
home reading, and may have valuable effect 
in strengthening the Sunday-school from the 
home end. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
King’s Chapel, Boston.— Rev. George 
Batchelor will conduct the Wednesday noon 
: service in King’s Chapel on February 11. 


Ministers’ Monday Club.—The Ministers’ 
Monday Club will meet on Monday, February 
9, at Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. 
W. R. Cole will preside. Rev. George D. 
Latimer of Salem will give an address on “The 
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Russian Church.” B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary 
pro tem. 


Liberal Christian Club of Lowell, 
Mass.—The second dinner of this season of 
this club of Universalist and Unitarian men 
will be held at the Women’s Club rooms at 
6.30 o’clock on Thursday, February 12. Hon. 
George F. Richardson will preside. The 
speakers are to be Rev. Michael Ronan, Rev. 
George Batchelor, and a Universalist. George 
C. Wright, Secretary. 


Thursday Lectures, Boston.—The fol- 
lowing lectures will be given on successive 
Thursday afternoons during February, in the 
First Church of Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets; and they are open to the 
public. A special musical programme, under 
the charge of Mr. Arthur Foote, will be given 
each afternoon. On February 5 Rev. T. R. 
Slicer speaks on “Thomas Jefferson and the 
Influence of Democracy on Religion.” On 
February 12 Prof. W. W. Fenn will lecture on 
“William Ellery Channing and the Growth 
of Spiritual Christianity.” On February 19 
“Horace Bushnell and Progressive Orthodoxy” 
will be the subject of Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D., of Columbus, Ohio; and on February 26 
Rev. John Coleman Adams of Hartford, Conn., 
will speak on “Hosea Ballou and the Larger 
Hope.” 


Admitted to the Ministry.—Rev. John 
Alexander Cruzan, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of fitness for the Uni- 
tarian ministry, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Rev. W. L. Chaffin, 
chairman; Rev. D. W. Morehouse, secretary. 

Rev. John Alexander Cruzan took his college 
course at Beloit, Wis., and his theological course 
at the Chicago Seminary. He was ordained 
Sept. 27, 1871. His ministry has been spent 
principally on the Pacific coast and in the 
Hawaiian Islands. He has held pastorates 
with the First Congregational Church, Portland, 
Ore.; the Fort Street Independent Church, 
Honolulu (now called the Central Union 
Church); the Third Congregational Church, 
San Francisco; and the First Congregational 
Church, Santa Cruz. His last pastorate was 
with the First Foreign Independent Church, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 
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Meetings. 


Meadville Theological School.— The 
Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions, Mead- 
ville Theological School, met Sunday after- 
noon, January 25, and elected these officers for 
the second semester: Fred Alban Weil, presi- 
dent; John H. Lathrop, vice-president; Burton 
A. Hills, secretary-treasurer; and R. Shaw Bar- 
row, member of the executive committee. The 
society has had its constitution and by-laws 
printed. Copies may be had upon application 
to the secretary. 
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The Women’s Alliance.—On January 6, 
an all-day neighborhood meeting of the Brock- 
ton Branch of the Women’s Alliance was held. 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather there 
was a goodly number present from the sur- 
rounding towns. Their welcome was empha- 
sized by giving them on their arrival “a cup 
which cheers.” After a few remarks by Mrs. 
A. C. Gibbs and Rev. Rush R. Shippen, 
speakers for the occasion, Rev. Mr. E. D. Towle 
of Brookline gave an interesting address, which 
was much enjoyed. A poem was recited by 
Mrs. Caroline E. Briggs, entitled “My Birth- 
day,” by Whittier. The poem was well chosen 
for the reason that Mrs, Briggs’s eighty-second 
birthday comes this month. Mrs. Briggs was 
one of the original members of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance. The bounti- 
ful collation was much enjoyed. The Boys 
Orchestra of Unity Church gave delightful 
music during the social hour. Mrs. John 
Graham Brooks read an interesting paper in the 
afternoon. Mr. Brooks was formerly the min- 
ister of this parish, and the people keep them in 
affectionate memory. Mrs. Dunphe, the di- 
rector from Bridgewater, also read a paper 
which was well received, and music added 
greatly to the interest of the occasion. The 
Brockton Branch of the Women’s Alliance are 
interested in Cheerful Letter and Post-office 
Missions. The Sewing Circle and the Alliance 
maintain separate organizations, but many of 
the members belong to both. They are faith- 
ful workers, and there is a unanimity of spirit 
and effort between them. They have contributed 
money, barrels of clothing, and books and use- 
ful articles to the Calhoun School, and aided in 
forming new Unitarian societies in the South. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Shippen were very pleasantly sur- 
prised to receive a Christmas gift of a loving- 
cup from the Ladies of Unity Church. Such 
gifts bring their own message. 


The Worcester League.— The Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women met January 21 
in the First Unitarian Church, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Weatherly, in the chair. The regular 
business was transacted and reports read, also 
extracts from the report of the National Alli- 
ance. First in order came the report of the 
Current Events Committee by Mrs. Sidney A. 
Reeve, who spoke of the events in the scientific 
world, of which Marconi’s wireless telegraphy 
seems the most notable, and of the completion 
of the Pacific cable. In the field of engineering 
the completion of the canal and dam at the 
first cataract of the Nile marked an important 
step in the world’s work. Mrs. Reeve then took 
up the Venezuelan topics, and the situation in 
Morocco, and lastly District Attorney Jerome’s 
work among the gambling dens of New York. 
The subject for the day was “Women in a De- 
mocracy.” The first paper was by Mrs. 
Chamberlain on “Women as Individuals in a 
Democracy,” and was well handled and very 
interesting. The second paper was by Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, on the relations of 
women as “Citizens.” The speaker, after a 
few happy remarks, made an earnest plea for 
woman suffrage. citing the condition of women 
in the different*States and Territories. The 
speaker stated that it was fifty-five years since 
her mother, Lucy Stone, began to ask the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature to repeal the law, and 
give to the mother equal rights to the chil- 
dren; but only within a year has this been 
granted, while in Wyoming it was granted with 
the suffrage vote. Cases of law concerning the 
inheritance of property were cited, and ear- 
nest discussion indulged in before the adjourn- 
ment. 


The Boston Sunday School Union.— 
The January meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston was held in the 
Church of the Disciples on Monday evening, 
January 19. 

“Sunday-school Activities” was the subject 
for discussion, with Rev. George H. Badger of 
Boston, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton of Roxbury, 
and Mr. John Haynes Holmes of Cambridge 
as speakers. 

Mr. Badger gave an interesting address on 
“Recruiting the Church,” in which he showed 
that the great missionary field for Unitarians is 
in our own Sunday-schools here in New Eng- 
land. We must get the children, and then fill 
them with the faiths, ideals, and the convictions 
which we call our Unitarian gospel. We must 
work for the identity of the church and school, 
and in the fragment of time that is ours inspire 
the children with the feeling that makes the 
whole world more beautiful. 

Mrs. Atherton’s subject was “Working for 
the Church.” Speaking asan Alliance woman 
who believes in the work of the Unitarian 
- body, Mrs. Atherton said our Sunday-school 
problems would be simplified if every teacher 
believed heartily and intelligently in the insti- 
tutions of the church. Our children should 
know the great work we are doing all over this 
country, that they may realize the glory and 
sacrifice of it all. They should know what is 
being done right here in our own city at Parker 
and Morgan Memorials, and show them that 
the church they are enlisted in is alive and 
worthy of their service, really doing something 
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to work out its doctrines of love to God and 
man. Mrs. Atherton pointed out ways of help- 
fulness in which the children should share. 
Service for others should be the first article of 
our religion. 

Mr. John Haynes Holmes showed how the 
Young People’s Religious Union fills the gap 
between the church and the school. The Sun- 
day-school, however much the spirit of worship 
and service may enter into it, must stand pri- 
marily for instruction. The church stands for 
worship and service, for the dominant note of 
modern life is the brotherhood of man. The 
children’s church and the confirmation class 
have each tried to bridge this gap without suc- 
cess. The Union stands for instruction, the 
search for truth, for worship, and for service. 
It takes those who think they are too old for 
Sunday-school and prepares them for the 
church. It has formed a sort of trust, includ- 
ing all the elements furnished by the church 
and school, and so makes it easy and natural 
for a boy or girl to step from the school to the 
union and from the union to the church. After 
a lively discussion the meeting adjourned. Lena 
L. Carpenter, Secretary. 


The Channing Club of Boston.—Rev. 
John C. Perkins of Portland, Me., and Prof. 
George F. Moore, of Harvard Divinity School 
addressed the Channing Club last week on 
“The Unity of Congregationalism.” The speak- 
ers agreed in the belief that Unitarianism and 
Trinitarianism are undergoing a process of uni- 
fication, and that the ultimate harmonious blend- 
ing of the two may confidently be expected. 

President Richard C. Humphreys presided. 
Mr. Humphreys left for Europe the next day, 
and at the close of the speech-making he was 
given a hearty God-speed and the well wishes 
of the club. 

Rev. Mr. Perkins gave a brief history of the 
two branches of Congregationalism, and, in clos- 
ing, said: “Our leaders are destined to bring a 
harmony that must be lasting. There are evi- 
dences enough of this in the new spirit which 
has appeared during the past few years.” 

Prof. Moore said: “Congregationalists have 
a common ancestry. They come of the same 
stock, the same Puritan ancestors. Both be- 
long to a type of Christianity which lays em- 
phasis in religion upon reason and upon con- 
science. They have alike put emphasis upon 
freedom, the freedom of the truth, the right of 
private judgment, carried to its logical conse- 
quences. Congregationalism is not for us sim- 
ply a preferable policy. -It is the embodiment 
of an idea. The spirit of our Puritan fore- 
fathers will be dead in us when we are not 
willing to contend for our convictions. 

“What is the situation to-day in Congrega- 
tionalism? The new knowledge which has 
come during the past century has transformed 
all educated men’s conception of the universe 
and the correlated idea of God and of man. 
This leaven has been working to change the 
opinions of men and their whole attitude 
toward the world of opinions. 

“Congregationalists of both camps have been 
foremost in this advance of -~knowledge, and 
have learned to value each other as fellow- 
laborers in the field of truth. The sense of 
unity is growing on both sides deeper than the 
cleavage of historical division,—unity of prin- 
ciple and unity of aim. 

“We cannot but recognize in the world 
around us a movement which wants to be called 
a catholic revival of everything which our fore- 
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fathers fought with tongue and pen and sword, 
and which they abandoned their homes to es- 
cape, and in which we cannot help but see the 
irreconcilable foe of rational religion. [Ap- 
plause.] So, if the inner sense of our unity did 
not draw us together, as it ought, perhaps the 
external influences may press us together. 

“The unity of Congregationalism, I should 
say, is not a dream of a pious wish. It is a 
real fact.” 

[We take this brief report from the Boston 
Herald, and we print elsewhere a considerable 
part of Mr. Perkins’s paper. We should have 
been glad to use also Prof. Moore’s very in- 
teresting address, but it was unwritten and 


unreported.] 
Churches, 


Boston.— The First Church, Rev. James 
Eells: Mr. Eells has resumed his talks in the 
chapel on Marlborough Street, corner of Berke- 
ley Street, on Wednesday afternoons at 4 
o'clock. The subject for the winter is “Differ- 
ent Phases of Religious Life.” On Wednes- 
day, February 4, “The Begging Friars” was 
the topic. 


Theodore Parker Memorial. Rev. Charles . 
W. Wendte: The average weekly attendance 
at this institutional church on its religious ser- 
vices, lectures, clubs, classes, reading-room, 
gymnasium, etc., is now between sixteen and 
seventeen hundred. The minister’s brief course 
of Sunday evening lectures is on ‘Heroes of 
the Protestant Reformation.” On February 
15 he will speak on “Savonarola,” and, on 
March 1, “Martin Luther.” These lectures 
will be fully illustrated with the stereopticon. 
Each evening will be unveiled a_ beautiful 
bronze emblematic of the reformer treated of in 
the lecture, the whole constituting a series of 
figures, each four and one-half feet high, mod- 
elled and cast by the sculptor Kraus (originally 
intended for the monument to Theodore Parker, 
now in West Roxbury), which have recently 
been presented by the Boston Memorial Associ- 
ation to this church. 


Berlin, Mass.—Rev. Frank R. Gale was in. 
stalled pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
on January 21. After a voluntary and an an- 
them the invocation was made by Rev. J. N. 
Pardee of Bolton. Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clin- 
ton led the responsive service and read from the 
Scriptures. The sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Austin S. Garver, the right hand of fellowship 
was extended by Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marl- 
boro, Rev. G. H. Badger gave the charge to the 
minister, and Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson the 
charge to the people. After the closing prayer 
by Rev. J. C. Duncan, the minister pronounced 
the benediction. 


Concord, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. Louis H. Bucks- 
horn: Vesper services are held Sunday 
evenings ‘semi-monthly at 6.30 PM., under the 
management of the Unitarian Club. At the 
first service in December our minister gave a 
stirring address. January 11 Dr. Edward French 
of Medfield, Mass., formerly of this city, gave a 
talk on “Our Mental Machine and How to run 
it,” which proved very enjoyable and profitable 
to all present. Rev. B. W. Lockhart of the 
Franklin Street Congregational Church, Man- 
chester, N.H., delivered a powerful address on 
“The Education of the Soul” on tne evening of 
January 25. Special music is furnished at these 
services, and the many strangers always finda 
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hearty welcome. The new year book of the 
church is just out, and finds the various socie- 
ties connected with the church in a flourishing 
condition. 


Dallas, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Robert Evatt: Services were held at the First 
Unitarian Church in honor of the anniversary 
of the birth of Scotland’s poet, Robert Burns. 
The church was entirely filled with an attentive 
audience. Dr. Evatt gave a comprehensive 
description of Burns, and paid sincere tribute 
to his genius. A reception was recently given 
to Mr. Evatt and his wife, which proved a very 
enjoyable affair. Many guests were present, 
among them Unitarian visitors from Boston. 
A business meeting was held on January Io, 
when a constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and committee appointed to consider the vari- 
ous duties pertaining to the welfare and work 
of the church. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rey. George Eliot Cooley (Universalist): The 
annual meeting of All Souls’ Church (Univer- 
salist and Unitarian) was enthusiastic and practi- 
cal. Mr. Cooley’s report summed up the work 
for the past year, and reported success in all 
departments, each of which was reviewed in 
detail by the several presidents. The minis- 
ter’s report also set forth the following facts: 
Sixty-nine services have been held in the church. 
Dr. Marion Shutter of Minnesota, Rev. J. Ll. 
Jones of Chicago, Dr. Lee McCollester of 
Detroit, and Rabbi Bergman of Grand Rapids 
have spoken here. There are sixteen new 
church members. The financial condition of 
the church is not yet satisfactory, but twenty- 
seven new families have rented seats during 
the past two months. The Dramatic and So- 
cial Club is interesting about 250 young people 
in and out of the church, 


Houlton, Me.—Rev. Leverett R. Daniels 
has accepted a call to become the minister of 
the Unitarian society.’ He has just closed a 
pastorate of ten years in the double parish of 
South Natick and Sherborn, Mass. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
C. W. Heizer: Mr. Heizer has announced a 
series of four sermons to be preached at the 
vesper services on the following subjects: Jan- 
uary 18, “The Pleasures of Sin: What is Sin? 
How may Sin be enjoyed? Toward what does 
Sin lead?” January 25, “Hell.” February 1, 
“The Rewards of Virtue: What is Virtue? To 
What does it Come?” February 8, “Heaven.” 
The purpose of these discussions is to provoke 
thought upon such vital themes as the origin 
and nature of evil, its logical development into 
what theology calls hell and what every observ- 
ant man knows is damnation, and also to call 
attention to virtue, its origin and characteristics 
and its goal, which all men agree is heaven. In 
order that these discussions may not be one- 
sided and that there may be some “talking 
back,” Mr. Heizer has invited the young people in 
the congregation, especially the students, to lin- 

~ ger for twenty or thirty minutes after the bene- 
diction and continue the discussions in true So- 
cratic fashion. A religious census of the city of 
Ithaca is now in progress, The First Unitarian 
is one of three churches which are furnishing 
the enumerators for this work. 


Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club of Keene, 
N.H., has held three meetings since the church 
opened in the fall, with a larger attendance 


_ than in any previous year. The membership 


shows a steady growth every year. At the 
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first meeting Hon. Horatio Celony was elected 
president, and Mr. D. C. Cahalane secretary 
and treasurer. The address, consisting of an 
illustrated lecture upon Russia, was given by 
Rev. Peter MacQueen, and was not only charm- 
ing from a literary point of view, but also by 
means of the beautiful, clear-cut pictures. The 
meeting in December was addressed by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler. He spoke, in his usual 
forcible and searching manner, of ‘Mental 
Epidemics.” It was such an address as stirs 
thought and arouses many questions. The 
January meeting was fortunate in having for its 
speaker Col. James A. Frye of Boston, who 
spoke on the subject of “Coast Defence.” In 
a masterly manner, and as one who knows his 
theme and thoroughly believes in it, he pict- 
ured the defenceless condition of our coast, 
and the need of intelligent effort to improve the 
present condition of things. 


Passaic, N.J.—The annual meeting of the 
Unitarian society was held on January 14. 
Mr. Louis B. Carr, to whom the church is 
grateful for much of its present prosperity, 
presided for the last time on account of his 
removal to Somerville, Mass. Satisfactory 
reports were submitted by the various organi- 
zations of the society; and the treasurer an- 
nounced that the last $2,000 of the church’s 
indebtedness had been paid, leaving the society 
free from debts of any kind and in good condi- 
tion financially. 


Pomona, Cal.—Rev. George Fuller has 
accepted a call to this church, and resigned his 
position as assistant minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Oakland. At a meeting of 
the trustees, resolutions expressing apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Fuller’s work and good wishes for 
his future were heartily adopted. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller have already begun the work at Pomona. 


Quincy, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank W. Pratt: At the annual 
meeting it was voted to have all pews free for 
the ensuing year, but to raise money solely from 
subscriptions. Already $282 has been pledged 
for support of the church. The church debt 
has been reduced from $15,000 to $2,500. Last 
year $2,530 was paid. The past year has been 
considered one of the most prosperous in the 
history of the society. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The pastor is now conduct- 
ing a Bible class Sunday mornings on the infor- 
mation of the Bible. Ile announces sermons 
during February on the following subjects: 
“The Unison of Lives”; “The Religious Sig- 
nificance of Lincoln’s Life”; “The Inspiration 
of the Bible”; “A Living Sacrifice.” 


Stoneham, Mass.—Rev. William Lloyd: 
Mr. Lloyd announces the following lectures on 
some of the great poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and their relation to progressive liberal 
thought. On Sunday, February 1, the first of 
the course was given,—“ William Wordsworth: 
The Vision of God in Nature”; and they will 
continue on alternate Sunday evenings through 
May 17. “Percy Bysshe Shelley: A Misunder- 
stood Idealist”; “Byron: The Poetry of Pessi- 
mism”; “Arthur Hugh Clough: Honest but Un- 
willing Scepticism”; “Matthew Arnold: The 
Sadness of Agnosticism”; ‘Tennyson: The 
Dawn of the Larger Hope”; “The Search for 
the Holy Grail,” given by special request; 
“Robert Browning: The Poet of Faith Trium- 
phant.” 
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Washington, D.C.—AIl] Sculs’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: It is many months 
since the Washington church has been heard of 
through the Register, but its life and progress 


Business Notices. 


Sycamore, Ill.— Our Sunday-school is steadily gain- 
ing in regularity of attendance largely through the Star 
System. It is also gaining in membership.— D, P. WILp. 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Here at Last.— For a long time the public has waited 
for an artistic centre table of large size for a library or liv- 
ing-room which could be purchased at a moderate price. 
For the first time in our experience we notice that such a 
table is advertised to-day by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany. We urge our readers to take cognizance of the 
announcement in another column under the heading 
“ Artistic.” 


-Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


MRS. DORMAN B. EATON. 


The death of Mrs. Eaton on January 28 deprives the 
New York League of Unitarian Women of one of its 
most valued members. Through the fifteen years of its 
existence her word and influence have been an acknowl- 
edged force, and the League desires to record its apprecia- 
tion of her services and its sorrow in her loss. 

A woman of unique personality, of strong opinions, 
prejudices, likes, and dislikes, fearless and outspoken, 
Mrs. Eaton frankly withdrew all opposition to a measure 
when convinced that it was right, and became as earnest 
an advocate as she had been an opponent. Impulsive, 
and quick to speak, she sometimes gave cause for offence ; 
but, when the fault was perceived, the manner of her 
prompt reparation revealed a noble and rare quality of 
womanhood. 

She will be remembered as unostentatious in her good 
deeds, wise in her benefactions, and to the very last plan- 
ning for those who needed her help. 

Not only fearless in speech, but brave in sorrow, she 
endured the utter loneliness of her three years’ widowhood 
with unfailing cheerfulness and fortitude worthy the faith 
in which she lived and died. Intensely denominational,— 
first, last, and always a Unitarian,— her mental vigor and 
warm heart were consecrated to the service of her religion, 

Deeply mourning her loss, her associates in the New 
York League render this tribute—all too inadequate—to 
the memory of a true and noble woman. 


By order of the Executive Board, 
SaRAH E, Burton. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


Thursday Lectures 


AT THE 


FIRST CHURCH, BOSTON 


Corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets 


The next two Lectures in the course on 
‘s Pioneers of Religious Liberty ’”’ will be: 


February 5. “Thomas Jefferson and the Influence of 
Democracy on Religion.” By Rev. Thomas R. 
pag Minister of All Souls’ Church, New York 

ity. 

February 12. “William Ellery Channing and_the 
Growth of Spiritual Christianity.” By Prof. Will- 
iam W. Fenn, of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Lectures are open to the public, and are 
preceded by a musical program in charge of 


Mr. Arthur Foote. 

HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
. jan climate, as shown by many northern 

settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 

commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 

land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 

ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
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are as energetic and notable as ever. Under 
the continued ministration of Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, who is now completing his second year 
here, the greatest interest is exhibited on all 
hands. The congregations are invariably large, 
and there has even been a moderate success in 
the Sunday evening services held this winter for 
two months experimentally. The attendance, 
however, at these services is almost wholly out- 
side the regular membership. The Sunday- 
school has recently taken on new life through 
the action of a special committee from the 
trustees and independent adult members of the 
congregation, by which it is so newhat reorgan- 
ized and its system of lessons and exercises 
improved. This, together with the interest in 
the social, benevolent, and intellectual work of 
the church members through the organizations 
of the Charity Committee, Twentieth Century 
Club, the Women’s Alliance, Young People’s 
Union, etc., as shown by large attend:nce at 
their numerous meetings and the work they are 
accomplishing, is the best of evidence that the 
church ranks high ‘n the denomination in 
strength and influence for good results in the 
Unitarian cause.. Until recently the men of 
the congregation have had no distinct organiza- 
tion; but now the Unitarian Club of Washing- 
ton has been formed, numbering already eighty 
or ninety members, likely soon to be greatly in- 
creased, including the most influential and dis- 
tinguished Unitarian men in Washing on not 
only within, but outside the regular church con- 
gregaton. Its officers are Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, president; Brig. Gen. A. W. Greely, 
vice-president; Prof. Edward A. Fay, secre- 
tary; S. R. Bond, treasurer; ex-Senator Will- 
iam E. Chandler, Mr. Fierce, the minister, and 
Prof. F. W. Clarke, members of the council. 
Arrangements are a ready being perfected for 
a notable public celebration of Emerson’s birth- 
day, which in itself is an assurance that the club 
will make effective use of opportunities to bring 
the Unitarian faith and the number and quality 
of the men who hold it into useful prominence 
in this region. 

West Upton, Mass.—Rev. Carl G. Horst: 
A beautiful memorial window is to be placed in 
the Unitarian church in memory of the late 
George Sumner Ball, who served the society 
faithfully for forty-three years. Mr. Ball was 
chaplain of the 21st Massachusetts Regiment 
and vice-president of the Worcester Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches for 
many years. His many friends throughout the 
country, who desire to have part in the erection 
of this memorial for Upton’s Grand Old Man, 
as he was often called, are invited to send con- 
tributions to Joseph L. Metcalf, West Upton, 
Mass. 


Personal. 


Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker is at present at 
work preparing a volume on “Religious Free- 
dom in Education,” tracing the movement 
toward non-sectarian methods, especially in 
America. It will be published in the fall. 
The series of articles by Mr. Crooker on “The 
Historical Jesus,” recently published in the 
Springfield Republican, has brought the author 
many letters from scholars and clergymen in all 
parts of the country, among them a number 
from professors in conservative theological 
schools, expressing not only warm apprecia- 
tion, but general approval. These articles, 
enlarged by new material, will be published in 
book form during the coming spring. Dr. and 
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Mrs. Crooker will leave for London early in 
May, and will be gone until the opening of the 
church in September. They will give consider- 
able time while abroad to the study of educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions in which 
they have long been interested. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ..........esse-seceeeeeess $15,994.22 
Jan. 2.% Societyin Littleton: ?.........5:...000 23.25 
5. Grenville H. Norcross, Boston,.....- 100.00 
5. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston.......... 100.00 
6. Sunday-school society in Arlington... 10.00 
6.” Society an Marlboro «-.- 2-0 .-ss onssme 100.00 
7. Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, New York 2,000.00 
8. Society in Pepperell...,...+ +++. eee 7.00 
9. Society in Jamaica Plai 25.00 
10. Society in Beverly 125.00 
$2) PDOCIEDR IPMN U snes cece cess come vane 20.00 
16. Mrs. B.S. Farrington, Roxbury..... 1.00 
16. North Society; Salem.... 63.00 
16. A friend from Aurora, N. 50.00 
16. Society in Brewster...... 15.00 
19. North Society, Salem. 12 00 
20. North Society, Salem. 114.00 
22, | eee e's ca nee 0:00 sy denenne 5.00 


RE GRRERIa Ac ceso = ccc.cune apenee 
26. First Parish, Cambridge... 

28. Society in Rutherford, N.J 
29. Society in Sioux City, Ia............05 
29. Societyin Fargo, N. Dak............ 
31. Sunday-school society in Detroit, 


Mich 
31. New South Church, Boston ........- e 


$19,831.87 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Morrill Wyman. 


Many of our readers are acquainted with the 
distinguished record of Dr. Wyman, who began 
to practise as a physician in Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1838. During these sixty-five years he had 
had among his patients some of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in Cambridge, and innumer- 
able students in the successive classes in Har- 
vard College. It is said of him that, “although 
educated in the old school and an active physi- 
cian fifty years before the modern discoveries 
in the science, Dr. Wyman was a most earnest 
student of advanced methods, and up to the 
last kept fully abreast with the profession’s 
progress. He had little belief in the efficiency 
of medicine, and adopted the motto of a London 
hospital, ‘Man tends, God mends.’” 

His brother Jeffries Wyman, on account of 
his position as lecturer on comparative anatomy 
in Harvard College and his relations to Agassiz 
and Gray in the days when Darwin’s discoveries 
were coming to public notice, was more be- 


: c Rheumatic 


“Not a tastes worse than it smells remedy,” 
but a pleasant, common sense treatment 
for Rheumatic Aches’ and Pains. 
Warranted to contain no narcotic or 
dangerous drugs. It removes Gouty and 
Rheumatic Poisons from the system by its 
action on the pores, kidneys and bowels. 
Used by American physicians for over 58 
years. 


At druggists, 50c, and $1, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO. (2), New York 
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REPETITION 


is the life of advertising—It is also the 
life of the largest mail-order seed trade 
in the world— 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from 
satisfied planters we could not supply the 


BestSeeds that Grow 


atsuch moderate prices. We want every 
one who appreciates quality to write for 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1903. Long 
known as “the Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,” it is better now than ever 
before. An elegant book of 184 pages, with 
beautiful colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 
Write to-day! Do not delay! It’s FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Cocoa-" CHOCOLATE 
Unequalledin PURITY=: FLAVOR 


Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 


OTOPHONE 


that it proved (in the cases referred to) the 
ONLY real aid to hearing. 

It is held agazmst¢ the ear—not inserted. 

I am willing to send the Otophone for 
REE TRIAL. 


a three day’s ] . ’ 
Write for illustrated Brice list showing 


styles for church use, and for conversation, 
and containing strong testimonials. 
Pleaseaddress Department E 


Optician. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 
104 East 23d Street, New York. 


x25 West 42d St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 
650 Madison Ave., New York. St, Paul, Minn, 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Ce., Publishers, 272 Congress St.,Beston 
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fore the public eye and had a wider reputation ; 
but in learning, in skill, in sagacity, Dr. Morrill 
Wyman kept even pace with his brother. He 
was born July 25, 1812, was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1833, studied in the Har- 
vard Medical School, and served in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital before beginning his 
practice in Cambridge, which he continued with 
a few patients to the last year of his life. Half 
a century ago he was assistant professor in the 
Harvard Medical School. He was a member 
of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
and in 1866 received the degree of LL.D. He 
belonged to many learned societies, and was 
connected with various public institutions up 
to the time of his death. 

“Dr. Wyman was the first to practise in 
America the operation for puncture of the 
chest. He also was the first physician in this 
country to recognize the disease known as hay 
fever, and he had the distinction of indicating 
what remains to this day the only sure method 
of avoiding the severity of its attacks. He was 
as deeply interested in the scientific aspects 
of his profession as in the details of daily 
practice, and developed as large a practice 
as any physician in the State. He gained 
equal prominence abroad, where his name was 
as familiar to students of medicine as on this 
side. He had been identified with the Cam- 
bridge Hospital since its foundation. He was 
interested in its establishment, and for many 
years was president of the board of trustees. 
A conspicuous recognition of his services to 
the institution is his portrait in the entrance 
hall, hung there at the request of the trustees. 

““When a young man, the doctor wrote a 
treatise on ventilation, an original contribution 
to the subject which won the Boylston prize. 
A ‘Life of Prof. Daniel Treadwell,’ written 
by Dr. Wyman, has been published by the 
Academy. To the end of his life he had been 
engaged in collecting material for a biography 
of his early teacher, William J. Walker, which 
he did not live to complete. 

“In June, 1893, Dr. Wyman made a valuable 
gift to the city of Cambridge, consisting of the 
medical library formerly belonging to Prof. 
Tiedemann of Heidelberg, Germany, and many 
other books which had been added by the doc- 
tor. The gift was placed in. the Public Library. 
Many years ago he was instrumental in having 
corporal punishment abolished in the public 
schools of Cambridge.” 

A distinguished assembly gathered in the 
First Parish Church, Cambridge, last Sunday 
afternoon, to do honor to this gentle, modest, 
efficient scholar and physician. Three successive 
ministers of the parish, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
Dr. E. H. Hall, and Dr. S. M. Crothers, took 
part in the service. Dr. Hall delivered the 
memorial address. 


There is no small-pox in Germany where 
laws of compulsory vaccination are rigidly 
enforced. ‘ 


As an illustration of the importance of econ- 
omy, the regulations against waste of string in 
the post-office department at Washington ma 
be cited. They are very stringent. The cler 
is allowed to wind around twice the short way 
and once lengthwise of the package. If a 
bundle arrives with an extra strand of string 
around it, a report is made, and the waste 
promptly traced to the man who was guilty of 
it. In these days of close competition, it is 
often the margin made by small savings which 
makes a business profitable and prosperous. 
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Crystal 


Domino 
Sugar 


Is packed in neat sealed boxes, 
and is NEVER sold in bulk. 
It is packed at the Refinery, 
and opened in the household: 
there is no intermediate hand- 
ling. Hence no dirt, no waste, 
no possible adulteration. Every 
piece alike, and every piece 
sparkles like a cluster of dia- 
monds, the result its perfect 
crystallization. Convenient in 
form, perfect in quality, brilliant 


in appearance, no sugar made 
can equal it in excellence. 
When buying this sugar, re- 
member that the sealed package 
bears the design of a “Domino” 
Mask. “Domino” blocks and 
the name of “Crystal Domino.” 
You will be pleased the minute 
you open the box. You will be 
better pleased when you have 
tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 
It is sold by alf first-class grocers, 
and is manufactured only by 


The American Sugar Refining Company 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded that any substitute, either 
Insist upon having ‘‘ Crystal Domino.’’ 


foreign or domestic, is as good. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. dwick most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 

His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of pe literature.”’—Cuas. G. Amgs, 7% 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
. Religion and the Children. 
. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Talking. 
. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 
. Hearing. 
. Glad to be Alive. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 
12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 
16. “‘The Working [an.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 
Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


iu. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming King- 
dom of God. 

13. Uf. The Problem of Evil. 

14. Il. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. [V. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

a 

18. 


V. Jesus and the Father. 
VI. The Disciple and the World. 

Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 

series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


“Gracious, Mr. Halton, you have eaten all the 
birdseed!” “You don’t say! I thought it was 
a new breakfast food.”—Chicago Daily Mews. 


Waitress (at quick-lunch stand): “Do you 
want to eat this sandwich here or take it with 
you?” Gentleman: “Both.”"—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


A Boston youngster was asked what kind of 
a stocking he wished to hang up on Christmas 
Eve. “Well,” said he, “I don’t care about it’s 
being all wool; but I would like to have it a 
yard wide.” 


Mamma: “Don't be so selfish. Let your 
baby-brother play with your marbles a little 
while.” Tommy: “But he means to keep 
them always.” Mamma: “Oh, I guess not.” 
Tommy: “I guess yes, ’cause he’s swallered 
’em !”—Philadelphia Press. 


“T see,” said Woodby Witte’s patient wife, 
“that the Venezuelans have decided to take 
another tack.” ‘Have they?” was the response, 
with a self-satisfied titter. “That'll make. it 
harder than ever for Germany to sit down on 
them, won’t it ?”?—Z xchange. 


“Tommy, how are you coming on at school ?” 
Tommy: “First-rate, ma.” “Mention the names 
of some of the domestic animals.’”’ “The horse, 
the dog, the pig.” “What animal is that which 
lives mostly in the house, but often makes a 
dreadful noise so that people cannot sleep?” 
“Four-legged animal?” “Yes.” “Don’t let 
people sleep?” “Yes.” Tommy  (trium- 
phantly): “Piano.’—Golden Days. 


An exchange says that a famous Italian 
actor, playing in America, in a language not 
his own, had occasion at a certain moment to 
rush on the stage, and exclaim: “Your lover is 
wounded sore. He has broken three of his 
ribs.’ The moment came. The actor ran 
breathless before the footlights, and cried out: 
“Your lover is wounded sore, He has broken 
three of his legs.” — Youth’s Companion. 


At a Maine educational convention Rev. 
Nathaniel Butler was down for an address. 
As he was about to speak, Hon. W. W. Stet- 
son, State superintendent of schools, said to 
him, ‘Doctor, is your address like a cat's tail?” 
“How is that?” asked Dr. Butler. “Why, fur 
to the end,” replied Mr. Stetson. Dr. Butler 
smiled appreciatively, but kept silence. He 
opened his address by saying: “Your superin- 
tendent just asked me if my address was to be 
like a cat’s tail,—fur to the end. I assure him 
that it is like a dog’s tail,—bound to occur.” 


In a recent examination some boys were 
asked to define certain words, and to give a 
sentence illustrating the meaning. Here are 
afew: “‘Frantic’ means ‘wild.’ I picked some 
frantic flowers. ‘Athletic,’ ‘strong.’ The vine- 
gar was too athletic to use, ‘Tandem,’ ‘one 
behind another.’ The boys sit tandem af 
school.” And then some single words are 

‘funnily explained. “Dust” is “mud with the 
wet squeezed out.” “Fins” are “fishes’ wings,” 
“Stars” are “the moon’s eggs.” ‘“Circumfer- 
ence’ is “distance around the middle of the 
ou'side.’’— Selected. 
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